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FOX FARMING IN ALASKA. 
By EDMOND S. MEANY. 


S THE buffalo aided in the exploration and settlement of 











the vast western prairies of America; as the beaver 

caused the trapper to blaze trails for other hunters and 
later settlers in the northern and western river valleys; as the 
ermine led the bands of Cossacks in their subjugating march 
across the wild steppes of Siberia; as the llama and alpaca 
helped in the development of the prehistoric culture of Peru, 
so, when the final history of Alaska is written, it will be seen 
how important have been the contributions made by the seal, 
the otter and the fox. The history of the fur-seal and the sea- 
otter is familiar to most readers, but there are many 
things about the Alaskan fox that are not so well 
known. 

Vitus Bering discovered Alaska on July 18th, 1741, 
at 60 degrees north latitude, and, in honor of the saint 
of that day (Elijah), he named the great snow-crowned 
mountain “St. Elias.” Though sick and exhausted, 
he struggled to get back to the Bay of Avatcha, Kam- 
chatka Peninsula, but the crew went into winter quar- 
ters on a little granite island in latitude 55 degrees 


AT SITKA, ALASKA north, and longitude 166 degrees east, on November 








5th. Here swarms of foxes were seen, so innocent of danger 
that many were killed with clubs. Huts were built of drift wood 
and the frozen bodies of foxes laid up in weird masonry. On 


Except where other credit is given, the photographs from which this article has been 
illustrated were taken by Prof. Meany. 
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December 8th, Bering died and was buried on the little island 
that still bears his grave and his name. To further honor their 
great Danish captain the Russians have called the group of 
islands in the vicinity “Komandorski.” Surgeon G. W. Stellar 
rescued that great undertaking from failure in the world’s his- 
tory. He saved records and drought to civilization the first in- 
formation of the fine fur-bearing animals found in that region. 
This expedition was speedily followed by others and soon the 
“promyshleniki,” the free-booting advance-guard of the Cossacks, 











AMONG THE Fox ISLANDS, PRINCE WILLIAM’s SOUND. 


pushed out to that wonderful chain of islands in crazy little boxes 
of boats, hunting the fur-bearers. The islands were called the 
“Fox Islands,” because of the great numbers of those animais 
found there. This name is an index of the lode-stone that drew 
the Russians out upon the island chain, and later caused them to 
use those islands as stepping-stones across the ocean to Russian 
America. Thus the fox cannot be overlooked in the early history 
of the Aleutian Islands, or of Alaska as a whole. 

Foxes were an attractive prey because they were so numerous 
and so easily captured; but one fur-seal was worth many foxes 
and one sea-otter was worth many fur-seals. The search be- 
came keener for the more precious animals. Hunters saw the 
herds of fur-seals swimming past their Fox Islands in the early 
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spring, and later in the year the herds would swim back, accon 


} 
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panied by many young ones, or pups. Somewhere to the north 
ward was surely the home, or breeding ground, of the seal. The 
native Aleuts had a tradition, embalmed in a song, to the effect 
that a young chieftain of Unimak had once been cast away on an 
island, or group of islands, which they called “Amik.” This song 
was remembered, and when game began to grow scarce on the 
Fox Islands the hunters became anxious to find Amik. 

In 1786, Master Gerassim Pribiloff, who had been trading 
among the other islands with small profit, joined in the search 











SHORE OF A Fox ISLAND 


for Amik. He saw indications of land, but the foe and bad 
weather caused him to beat about for three weeks before he found 
an island, in the first days of June. He named the island “St. 
George,” after his vessel. He sent provisions and hunters ashore 
and then hurried back to the other islands, telling doleful stories 
to throw others off his track. The new island literally swarmed 
with sea-otter, fur-seals and foxes. They also captured many 
walrus on the ice and small islands. On June 29th, the hunters 
discovered another island, thirty miles to the northward. They 
named it “St. Peter and St. Paul,” after the saints of that day. 
The island is now known as St. Paul and the group is named 
Pribiloff, after the discoverer. The catch of the first vear was 
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something enormous. Shelikoff, in a letter to Delaroff, dated 
Okotsk, 1789, says the year’s work yielded from those islands 
40,000 fur-seal and 2,000 sea-otter skins. No mention is made of 
the number of fox skins obtained, but it must also have been 
large. 

Ivan Petroff is authority for the statistics showing that the 
Russian-American Company purchased blue-iox skins from the 
Pribiloff islands, between the years 1842 and 1860, to the total 
number of 34,767. In later years the catch of foxes on those 
islands has decreased, yet the North American Commercial Com- 








Witp FLlowers NEAR Co_tumMBIA GLACIER. 


pany reports that between the years 1890 and 1897, a total 
3.784 blue-fox skins were obtained. 

This same blue-fox is the variety selected for the experiments 
in fox farming. The enterprise is rather unique and has been 
in operation only about ten years. It is an effort to preserve the 
harvest of furs, which is made possible by the existence of numer- 
ous Alaskan islands unpeopled by either natives or whites. At 
the same time these islands are free from the natural enemies 

the fox. Little or no effort is therefore needed to protect the 
young foxes from other animals. 

The word “farming,” though in common use to describe this 
work, is hardly appropriate, unless the accompanying word “fox” 
is made to carry enough atmosphere of wilderness to rob the 
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“farming” of all idea of culture. A fox-farm is simply a wild 
island seized upon by some enterprising white man, who pro- 
ceeds to make it an undisturbed home for families of foxes. He 
feeds these foxes with considerable care, and at a proper time 
he selects the best ones to be killed for their furs. 

Feeding the foxes prevents their migration to other islands, or 
to the main land, in search of fresh hunting fields. The foxes 
have shown that they are good swimmers by leaving islands 
where they have been disturbed or poorly fed, and migrating to 
larger islands or to neighboring points of the main land. Feed 


ing the foxes also seems to encourage the rearing of large litters 











Photo by E. E. Ainsworth, 
AN ICEBERG “CALVED” FROM THE MAIN GLACIER. 

of young ones. ‘The foxes become accustomed to the man who 
feeds them, and readily familiarize themselves with the specially 
constructed feeding-houses. ‘These houses are sometimes pro- 
vided with floors swung on pivots, which are clamped tight dur- 
ing the whole year until the date selected for trapping, when, by 
pulling out a few plugs, the feed-house is transformed into a fine 
trap. 

This scheme is not universally followed. Some of the farmers 
set out numerous small box-traps, so as to catch as many as 
possible before the alarm is spread from burrow to burrow. The 
house-trap is not as successful as would appear, for another 


reason. ‘lhe blue fox is a mating creature and the pairs rear their 
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separate families. It often happens that a strong family will 
take possession of the feed-house and drive the weaker ones 
away. Paddling by one of these islands at night, I heard what 
were probably the arguments in one of these cases of ejectment. 
here was much heated fox-talk; and finally hearing a note of 
triumph in the barking, I felt as though I could almost see, in 
the distant haze of night, the vanquished fox sneaking off with 
his, brood to a new feeding place. These unneighborly qualities 








make it necesary for the men to multiply the feeding places as ‘ 
fast as their crop of fox families increases. This knowledge 
/ 
FrepinG House ror Foxes on Biicu’s ISLAND 
he must gain by constant watchfulness. One farmer, more 
methodical than the others, said that he caught up all his young 
foxes each year to take account of stock. The others laugh at 
his scheme, saying it is just the way to drive the foxes away: 
for no animal is more sensitive over such familiarities, and they @ 


also become more difficult to catch after each new experience. 
Ikvery up-to-date dictionary defines the word “foxy” as crafts 
or tricky. It is best not to try to fondle or count such creatures 
while they are yet alive. Every effort to tame or to domesticate 
these blue foxes has failed. Little ones have been caught and 


taken into cabins where they ate food greedily enough; but they 


would snap and snarl at every attempt to pet them. At the first 
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chance they would escape to the secluded burrows of their mates 
under the spruce trees. When the full-grown fox is in the trap, 
he is inspected, and, if found to be in prime fur, he is taken out 
with specially contrived wooden tongs and killed in the most 
expeditious way. ‘The carcass is then destroyed or buried; for, 
whatever other meanness is chargeable to the fox, he can not 
be called a cannibal. 

- The fox is not so very particular about his food, but he will 
not eat the flesh of his own kind. It is also claimed that he will 
not eat the flesh of birds of prey. In his native state he appar 











THe Best Home AMONG THE Fox FarMERsS. 


ently delights most to eat birds and birds’ eggs. Scientists have 

observed that he eats large quantities of insects, especially 

beetles; and the old fable, familiar to every child, of the fox an: 
grapes, is legendary evidence of what every vineyardist knows 

. that a fox will eat fruit. 

The food provided by the fox farmer for his queer live-stock 
consists wholly of fish. Every summer the streams of Alask 
abound with salmon. The hump-back and the dog-salmon art 
not considered first-class for packing or canning, but they ar 
caught by thousands for fox food. The entrails are removed 
and the fish are hung up for a couple of days to let the water 
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dry out. Then they are packed away in tanks or barrels as tight 
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as may be, with oil poured in to fill up the crevices and to “float” 
the top of the vessel. It is said by those who handle them that 
the contents of those barrels would not make good perfumery, 
but it makes good fox-food; for the fox loves greasy food and 


does not object to meat that is a little “high.” ‘The oil used to 
preserve this food is the most difficult part to obtain, the hair- 
seal being one of the principal sources of supply. The Alaskan 
Indians, by the way, use this oil in place of butter. Three fox 


farmers were fortunate enough, one recent summer, to find a huge 
whale which had but recently died. From the blubber of this 
creature they got more than enough oil to last all three of them 
for a year. [But the most steady and reliable supply of oil comes 
from the liver of the dog-fish. These fishes are caught in large 
numbers by long set lines. So, for a short time in the summer, 
the fox farmer has a busy season preparing oil and catching 
salmon for his winter supply of fox food. 

The center of this Alaskan industry at present seems to be on 
the islands in Prince William Sound. During a recent trip to 
that region | had the pleasure of visiting two of these fox farmers 
at their interesting isiand homes and of interviewing two others 
who had come to town on errands. 

William J. Busby is a Londoner who came to Alaska in 1887 
and has been on Prince William Sound since 1897. He has a fox 
island not far from Ellamar, and has a tine home with a success 
ful garden of fresh vegetables and a luxuriant growth of native 
salmon-berry bushes near the house. | speak with enthusiasm 
about the salmon-berries, for the short-cake, jelly, jam and ripe 
berries set before us during my visit surpassed anything I have 
ever tasted in the fruit line at any place in the world. 

Preston C. Cloudman is a native of bristol, New Hampshire, 
who has been in Alaska for twenty-three years. He has been 
on Prince William Sound since 1891. His island is near busby’s. 
Chey are partners and have been in the fox-farming business fot 
six years. They hope soon to begin realizing on their crop. 
Cloudman’s garden and home are even more attractive than 
Busby’s. He has more ground under cultivation and has the 
finest of spring water running through a tank in his kitchen. 

James Beetles has his tarm on Smith’s island. Last winter he 
secured seventy-five good fox furs. He enjoys the distinction 
of owning and operating a fine little steamer which he uses in 
connection with his fox-farm and other fur business. 

Axel Lind has a fox island near the Aleut village of Kinickluk. 
Ile estimates that he has 300 foxes on his farm. As he was a 


fellow passenger on the steamship returning from the north, | 


had an opportunity of learning some of the interesting phases of 
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the wild life of that region. Lind, as a young fellow of twenty- 
six, was the Alaska Commercial Company’s agent at Nuchek. 
For a large part of the year he saw no white folks, and had but 
few associates even among the natives. He was often restless 
and lonesome. One old Aleut was his special friend who often 
helped him about the store. Twice this veteran Aleut hunter had 
to scold his white friend. Once the young man went out alone 
to hunt. The sea was choppy and in his small boat he could not 
get good aim. He clambered up ona small iceberg to get better 
footing and thus secured his seal. But the old Aleut showed 


him the great risk he had taken, by pointing to a melting berg 














CorDMAN & Bussy, Fox FARMERS. 


which presently lost one little corner; the great mass, thus 
unbalanced, turned over and over with a whirl and splash that 
would have been probable death for anyone riding on it at the 
time. ‘The other occasion for a scolding was when the young 
man told his friend about a hand-to-hand fight with a sea-lion. 
He had shot the brute through the neck and paddled close 
enough to throw his harpoon into the neck close to the bullet 
wound. In the struggle that followed, the hunter got the mon- 
ster’s head up close to his boat’s side and proceeded to strike the 
head with his ax. ‘These blows seemed to arouse the wounded 
creature. He made a feeble effort to climb into the boat and 
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then sank and swam away with a speed that increased so steadily 
that the hunter let go of the harpoon line. He said the lion had 
escaped; but when the old Aleut told him how dangerous thes¢ 
animals were when cornered, the young man rightly concluded 
that he was the one who had escaped. 

Lind’s friends hinted that he was going to “the States” to pro 
cure a wife. At any rate he was carrying to some friend three 
beautiful blue-fox furs from his farm. At my request he brought 
them on deck to be photographed. Without intending to do 
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Fox-FarMeER LIND, witH A SAMPLE OF His Propvucr. 
(Gen. A. W. Greely at left.) 
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so, | also caught in the same picture General A. \W. Greely, Chief 
of the Signal Corps of the United States Army, who came up at 
the moment to see the furs of the genuine blue foxes. 

ne other interesting feature about Lind’s work is that he 
travels about Prince William Sound in a very trim little sloop, 
which he built wholly by himself. He sought out the natural 
crooks for the “knees,” and then cut down the spruce trees on his 
fox island, from which he whip-sawed the needed lumber. As | 
photographed the useful little craft and heard its story, | thought 
that here was evidence of Lind’s Norse lineage brought to use 
at exactly the same latitude though on the other side of the 


globe. 
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Besides those mentioned above I gleaned information about 
the following islands and fox farmers: Glacier island, Peter 
Jackson; Fairmount island, William Byers; Little Naked island, 
Walter Storey, Olaf Carlson and Frederick Lillagreen; big 
Naked island, James McPherson and Edward Elk; Long island, 
G. W.Fleming and Charles Olson; Dangerous island, Charles 
Crafting; Stamy’s island, Thomas Stamy; Squirrel island, John 
LL. Johnson; Green island, Cornelius Peterson and Louis Brown; 
(,00se island, Louis ‘Thurstonson and George Donaldson; James 
island, Prince of Wales Passage, Charles Sheffler; Dutch Group, 


- : 





W. J. Busspy anp Wire at THEIR Fox-IsLtanp Home. 


Charles Goose. Duncan and Walmouth started a farm on 
\VWooded island, at the entrance to Prince William Sound, and 
stocked it with black foxes, but it was abandoned as not promis 
ing success. William \V. White, who for seven years has been 
prospecting and trapping in and around the Cook Inlet country, 
says that two brothers, Charles and William Anderson, stocker 
the Pearl islands, near Cape Elizabeth, at the entrance to Cook 
Inlet, with forty pairs of blue foxes, twelve years ago. 

It is quite probable that this list of names may disclose the 
whereabouts of a number of men lost to their friends; for the 
fox farmer fairly buries himself from civilization. 

The information about the fox farmers’ toil and their lonely 
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lives on the island homes was interesting, but what of the harvest 
—the reward? The blue-fox skins sell for an average of twelve 
dollars each. Some of the very finest will bring thirty dollars 
apiece. The market is controlled in London and these men in 
the wilds of Alaska manage to learn each year the rates that pre- 
f the sale 


vailed in the London fur auctions. One of them told « 
of a prime black-fox skin in London for twelve hundred dollars, 











Russian CHURCH AT ALEUT VILLAGE OF TATITLUK. 
and silver-gray foxes easily sold for one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars each. 

‘Then why do you not raise black and silver-gray foxes instead 
of the cheaper blue ones?” , 

“Oh, that has been tried and it has been found that you can 
raise blue foxes better than the other kinds.” 

On arriving at Seattle further light was sought on this sub 
ject from the fur dealers. One of the best informed among them 
, said it was easily explained. The black fox, as well as the beauti 

ful silver-gray, is only a “sport” from the common red fox. Only 


while does a litter include one of these favored voung 


once ina 
ones If vou trap a pair of these valuable foxes and start to 
breed them, the progeny will have coats of fur little better than 
that of the coyote. But the blue fox breeds true each time, 


and the furs, though low in relative value, are more reliable. 
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These constant characteristics would lead one to expect the 
blue fox to be set aside in a species by itself, but such is not the 
case. The scientists say that it is exactly the same as the white 
or arctic fox (Vulpes lagopus). David Starr Jordan, in the 
Report on Fur-Seal Investigations for 1896 and 1897, says: “The 
blue fox and white fox are identical as species, both being found 
in the same litter, the white fox simply being an albinistic form 
of the other, its inner fur showing always some blueness or 
grayness.” 

[van Petroff in his report of 1883, says: “Of the arctic fox we 




















HARBOR OF KETCHIKAN, ALASKA. Photo by Lenora Denny. 


find two varieties—one white and the other a bluish gray, com- 
monly called “blue fox’ by the traders. . . . . The blue 
fox exists now on several of the Aleutian islands, where it was 
found by the first discoverers in 1741.” 

In all works on natural history consulted on this subject the 
blue fox is given as a variety of the arctic or white fox species. 
In some of the books pictures are shown of the two varieties 
standing side by side. 

\ny one who has the opportunity will find great interest in 
a search for fox information in the books devoted to natural 
history. 

Alfred Russel Wallace, in his book on the Geographical Dis- 
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tribution of Animals, says that there are seventeen species of 
foxes, distributed over all the great continents except South 
America and Australia. 

Spencer F. Baird in “Mammals of North America,” places the 
red fox, the cross and the silver or black fox, all in the same 
species, Vulpes fulvus; but he calls the cross for “variety Decus- 
satus,” and the silver or black fox he calls “variety Argentatus.” 

Richard Lydekker, in the Royal Natural History, Volume 
says: “That the red fox and the cross fox are undoubtedly a 





; single species is conclusively proved by a statement of Auduboa 
to the effect that both varieties may be found in a single litter of 
cubs.” 


The fox made famous by many generations of fox hunters in 
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Europe is known in science by the name of Vulpes vulgaris, 
sometimes given as Vulpes vulpes. The word Vulpes is the 
Latin name for fox, and is thus appropriately selected as the 
name of the genus. The common name among the French is 
renard and among the Scotch, tod. 

The fox is an ancient or persistent form of animal life. Fossil 
remains of foxes have been found in England in formations older 
than that of the Mammoth period. 

Most of the Alaskan fox farmers are desirous of selling out 
their wild possessions. As I looked over their comfortable homes 
and observed the independence of their life, | wondered at their 
discontent. It is probably because Alaska is in a constant fer- 
ment of excitement over mines. The fox farmer must stick to 
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his lonely island, and cannot join the numerous stampedes that 
swing past his home toward newly discovered gold fields. Some 
miners get rich in one season, while the fox man must plod and 
wait. This breeds discontent. 

The loneliness of this kind of life has been written into a song 
by a Texan, T. P. Stamy, who has been a fox farmer since 1896. 
The song is a great favorite with the islanders, who delight to 
shout the lines to the tune of “Down Upon the Farm.” The 
first.two stanzas are as follows: 





There is an island in this Sound D 
That my memory hovers ‘round, 
Like the | of fog that’s hanging o'er her bays; 
And the st love to rest 
On the n ilent crest, 
Where I spend so many, many lonesome davs 
i here t S 1 de’s nbrt ke 
Save by the raven’'s croak 
Or the dis t rumbling avalanche; 
It’s ¢ ugh to make one weep 
Or have nigl t re in his sleep 
lo spend his time alone down on that ranch 


hose beautiful, long, fluffy, boas, 
the market for fox furs will be favorable. For the sake of those 
lonesome “farmers” on the islands of Prince William Sound, let 
us hope that the style will not change, unless it be to favor a gar- 
ment that will use the silky fur of the blue fox. 


So long as the ladies wear t 


University of Washington. 
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A CALIFORNIAN ARBOR DAY. 
By L. CLARE DAVIS. 


IBROUT the time the snows have hushed 
the eastern world to slumber, California 
has rubbed her eves after a bit of a 


beauty sleep ind is ready to go out of 





doors and frolic. True, the Sierra N« 
vadas lift snow-crowned heads to 


heaven: but their feet rest in a valley 
that is green with grass all winter, and 


thousands 





where, by the first of March, 





of acres of gold Nn poppies riot over the 
plains. In this valley—the San Joaquin—and in the city of 
Stockton, the first Californian arbor-day was celebrated on the 
last day of January, in characteristic Californian style. 

\We know the decorous, conservative arbor-day of the East, 
when those who desire to go out and plant a few trees; but on 
this first Californian arbor-day, practically the whole town (of 
21,000 people) turned out and planted ten miles of trees along 
the highways. 


Not but that California has plenty of trees. Nature was in 
| ; 


generous mood and had plenty of material on hand when she 
fashioned the golden state. The biggest trees in the world grow 
there; the mountains and foothills are covered with timber, but 


in the valleys and along the c 


ast tewer trees grow 











Purtic ScHoot CHILDREN STAKING UP THE TREES 
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The pioneers who sought wealth in California planted gener- 
ously in the towns, and so nearly every town and city in the west 
has well-grown, handsome trees shading its streets. Grateful 
for this legacy, their successors of this generation have awakened 
to the need of preserving and adding to it, for the comfort of 
coming men, by planting trees along the roads leading from town. 

Everybody was in sympathy with this sentiment, which crys- 
tallized in the formation of an arbor-club, of seven hundred mem- 
bers, including men, women and children, who contributed 
twenty-five cents each for the purchase of trees and the expense 
of planting and protecting them. The children were admitted 


s 























GRAMMAR GRADE SCHOLAKS AND TEACHERS PLANTING ELM TREES. 


as members at ten cents each. Contributions from the towns 
people were generous. Everybody wanted to take a part in this 
new gala-day; all the business-houses and banks were closed 
the public schools declared a holiday that the children and teach- 
ers might participate in the tree planting, and the roads leading 
from town were lined with carriages, automobiles, wagons and 
bicycles, and their merry occupants who were out to join in the 
mid-winter, out-door frolic. 

The last of January had been selected as the best time for 
transplanting trees in Central California, it being remembered 
always that winter is the “growing time” in California. 

Every lodge, club or other organized body in town, including 


the various women’s clubs’ had been invited to join the planting 
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and the fun, and all accepted. The ladies sent men out in ad- 
vance to dig holes for the trees, but the planting was done by 
themselves, each woman having signed for a tree in advance. 
The Daughters of the American Revolution showed their revolu- 
tionary blood by planting a row of American elms along a section 
of roadway that was generally being planted to French elms. 
The school children went out by classes under the direction of 
their respective teachers, each child digging a hole, planting and 
staking a tree with the enthusiasm and the pride of youth. The 
first tree planted was signalized by the singing of *\Welcome to 
Arbor Day,” “America,” or some other suitable song. There 


was much friendly rivalry, each school being anxious for the 
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honor of planting the first tree for the glory of its building. In 
some cases all the trees were tagged with the name of the school 
that planted it. The teachers all joined in the planting, after 
ward going about to encourage the efforts of their own and other 
pupils. 

Every carriage, buggy, wagon or other vehicle in town was 
pressed into service. Delivery wagons ceased for that day their 
work of carrying groceries and green-goods, and were devote:l 
to delivering trees, stakes, or picks and shovels, to the planters 
on three roads leading from town. A brass band was in attend- 
ance to add to the gaiety and accelerate the action of the dig 
gers, who in many cases had hitherto handled nothing more 
strenuous than a tennis racket. Those who did not participate 


in the work rode or walked about to see what the others were 
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doing, and to encourage or to “josh” them. Vehicles rushed 
hither and thither, their occupants calling gayly to one another, 
and the very air was full of fun. 

The Californian, even when most in earnest, is not disposed 
to take things too seriously. A good deal of amusement was oc- 
casioned by the local lodge of “Elks,” who appeared for the day 
in linen dusters and old straw hats, or dressed in more or less 
faithful imitation of the early miners who, with pick and shovels, 
sought gold on the Pacific Coast. Instead of the traditional 
bacon and beans, these latter-day diggers had a well-stocked com- 
missary department, where refreshment, both liquid and solid, 
was dispensed without money and without price to the hungry 
and the thirsty. 

A good-natured tradesman dispensed hot sausages; another 
passed around rosy-cheeked apples and the whole affair took on 
the character of a jolly picnic. But the merriment in no way 
interfered with the work and at the end of the day’s labor, 1042 
trees had been planted, staked and protected from predatory 
animals. 

From this arbor-day much enthusiasm has grown. Other 
towns have taken up the work and it is certain that this whole- 
sale tree planting will continue in California, until every high- 
way and byway shall be made to “blossom as the rose” or at 
least to form a comfortable, shaded avenue for the traveler who 
journeys that way. 


Stockton, Cal. 


AN ARIZONA CACTUS. 
By EDWARD ROBESON TAYLOR. 


HE burning sun has scorched the rainless ground, 
Where the volcano’s progeny still lie; 


And yet, beneath an unrelenting sky, 
What creatures born to beauty may be found! 
Just now we caught a bird’s melodious sound 
In unison blending with the pine’s low sigh, 
The while a daisy’s all unenvious eye 
Watched a near juniper with glory crowned. 
But, chief of all, behold yon crimson flame 
The sun has kindled on the stone’s gray breast 
Within the Cactus’s exulting heart! 
Beside thy light all others seem but tame— 
Thou desert-torch, thou beauty’s topmost crest, 
No voice could sing how wonderful thou art. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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DUCK HUNTING, 

AS A WOMAN DUCH-HUNTER SEES IT. 
By FANNY B. REESE. 

AUNTED with the newspapers’ glowing reports 
of the success of the hunters this season, with 
my beloved retriever, Rufus, sitting discon- 
solately by my shot-gun locked in its case (as 
though he, too, were haunted by memories of 
the smell of the marsh and the cry of wild 
geese), and with the sad realization that | am 
a “stranger outside the gates” of the gun-club 
preservers, | am impelled to an attempt at 
solace in reminiscences. 

Quail-hunting is, | believe, considered the 
finest of shot-gun sport, and there is undoubt- 











edly great pleasure in it, if you have a good 





open country, with a good covey, and a good quail-dog. But 
my experience in hunting quail does not justify all that devotees 
to that sport claim for it. Generally, | have tramped for miles 
through corn-fields, with the great stalks slapping me in the face 
at every step, or through broad tracts of cockle-burrs, or over 
hot and dusty stubble-fields, to have my game either run just 
ahead of me for a mile, or take refuge in some briery bramble or 
willow tree. 

To compare that unfruitful, exhausting effort to a comfortable 
“blind” out on a lake, the tules sheltering you from sight and 
sun, your dog—shivering with delight and anticipation—in hiding 
with you and a fair flight of ducks—I prefer the duck-hunt. 

Every woman who shoots has at some time during her initial 
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efforts experienced qualms of conscience, not exactly over shoot- 
ing, but over the opinions of others who do not shoot. They 
like to impress upon her that she is a degenerate and finds delight 
in taking life. There are so many arguments on both sides of the 
question of the moral right and wrong of hunting, that a woman 
of finer feeling must necessarily be swayed by both sides; but 
taken as a whole, in our present state of enlightenment, hunting 
is certainly able to hold its own in the discussion. 

Until the principle that “to kill is wrong,” regardless of the 
victim’s high or low position in the scale of animal life, is univer- 
sally accepted; until this great world renounces the gratification 
of its appetite by the slaughter of domestic animals—animals 











that have been educated to a perfect confidence in man by the 
kindly treatment of their keeper who has fed, and tended them, 
nursed and petted them—only to find themselves delivered by 
him to the slaughterpens, where they stand gazing after him in 
an agony of fear, only to have him for the first time utterly dis- 
regard their cries of distress; and until this world abandons those 
theories that make every woman’s drawing-room window a fly- 
paper slaughter-house, where the miserable victims after hours 
of torture tear themselves asunder before the unabashed eyes 
of the dainty woman who would cry out at seeing a dove dis- 
patched in an instantaneous and humane manner—until that day 
comes, arguments against hunting will remain weak and futile. 

As long as you can continue to rid yourself of your pests—to 
kill the moles and gophers that ruin your lawn, the garden-bugs 
and worms that devour your pet plants, and to make use of such 
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instruments of torture as the mouse-trap, do not lift your voice 
against the hunter, who, in the most humane manner known to 
man, decreases the farmers’ pests—blackbirds, doves, quail 
ducks, geese and rabbits. 

Ask a grain farmer what the hunting season means to him, 
and he will tell you that the season should be lengthened to pro- 
tect the farmer, instead of being shortened to protect the game. 
Many an invitation have we received from the farmers to “come 
down and bring along some of your hunting friends as the black- 
birds are picking up the wheat almost as fast as we sow it;” or 
“the doves are fairly ruining my Egyptian corn,” or “we hav 


acres of white geese every morning in our grain fields.” And 








this is to say nothing of that all-the-vear-round pest of the farmer, 
the rabbit. 

A cloudy, heavy day—a gun—a dog—a “blind’—a flight 
where is greater sport? To sit there hidden, imitating the duck’s 
note, for which my best ability is sufficient only to fill the cir- 
cling mallard with mild curiosity; to see your incomparable dog 
watching the skies for a glimpse of game, and to note his strain 
of eye-search change to expectant, shivering eagerness when he 
finds on the horizon a tiny, swift-sailing speck, or sees an arrow- 
headed streak of birds coming your way; to sit there scenting the 
marshy, fishy, smelly air; to hear the keen note of a distant duck, 
the occasional slipper-slopper of an old mud-hen; to hear the 
glorious flight of the wild geese as they scream through the high 
heavens; and then, as your game comes near, to use your whole 
skill, aim, and geometrical precision to gauge the distance, speed 
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and direction of the bird, his approximate wheeling propensities, 
the carrying power of your gun, the velocity of your shot, the 
intersection of his line of flight and your line of shot, all in one 
rare indescribable flash of the brain; to translate that swift judg- 
ment into instant action and to see the bird whirl down, a well- 
earned tribute to your skill—that is sport! 

The greater the perfection of workmanship in your gun and 
the greater the difficulties of position, time, speed, and angle, 
the keener the enjoyment; and while, of course, to see the game 
fall is the very acme of the enjoyment, at the same time, each 
shot—whether the result be success or failure—brings a pleasure 
As in golf or billiards, a stroke brilliant in itself may not win a 
count, yet that does not detract from the beauty of its aim and 








relation; a card-player may have a “hand” beautiful in itself, yet 
in the sequence of the game it may prove useless to him; a 
checker-player may make the initial move of a board-sweeping 
campaign, but his adversary’s next move may prove his Water- 
loo; the fox may “get away,” but the chase was well worth while. 
An unsuccessful shot adds to keen enjoyment a keen disappoint- 
ment; yet every hunter will contend that “T’were better to have 
shot and missed than to have had no chance to shoot at all.” 
Down at a certain California lake renowned for its fine hunt- 
ing, lives an old “market-hunter” named “Pat.” He says he earns 
his living, if living it may be called, by hunting, and if there are 
two things that Pat knows he can do, one is to kill a duck and the 
other is to “thrain’” a dog. Many’s the day we have spent on that 
lake hunting with him, but never did we see him kill a duck. 
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As for his “dog-thrainin,” he had always either just lost his own 
“foine dog as likely a fellow as ye want to see, and tinder wid 
de birds,” and was now just breaking in a new dog which he had 
“only had out a wake;” or else Pat was dogless and, as he him- 
self expressed it, “doin’ me own raytravin.” It was a well-known 
fact that for all Pat’s record-breaking brags, his livelihood was 
accomplished by netting turtles, and by trapping birds rather 
than by shooting them. 

Many of the hunters who had preceded us told great tales of 
Pat's filthy habits as a camp cook, into which service they had 
cajoled him. We took our cook with us, and when Pat made sure 
of that fact, he hung around camp offering to make himself useful 

















as a guide to the best shooting places. One day he grew con- 
fidential, after he had partaken of our well-cooked dinner, and 
told us that “most of thim town folks whin they come out here, 
thry to git me to do their cooking for me meals; but Oi've always 
a plinty to ate, and not loikin’ to rayfuse ‘im and be rude-loike, 
Oi always just let thim see me pale the prathies or wash oop 
the dishes, and thin they don’t niver ask me to cook any more, 
for Oi’m tellin’ ye, whin Oi’ve a moind to it, Oi kin be dirthy 
enough.” Whether or not Pat had a mind to it all the year 
round, I know not, but he certainly had the dirt; and after seeing 
him make camp-bread for himself one day, we agreed that the 
“town-folks” had done well and wisely to move their camp. 

At the lake, in the season, there is always that ready “pilot” 
who can take you in a boat to where you can find “all manner of 
birds in no time,” but who, after dragging you around for hours 
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with absolutely no success, will inform you that he knew all the 
time this was not the place to come to, and that he had told you 
so at the start, but that he can take you to a “daisy” place about 
‘steen miles away, where you can get the limit in an hour. He 
is wise enough to make the distance between you and the “daisy 
place” so great that you cannot go and return by train-time. 

Then there is that bore who is “having bad luck today,” due 
to his having some other fellow’s gun out “for a try;” or his gun 
is dirty; or else he has just changed shells—it’s anything except 
a lack of skill on his part. 

And the fellow who echoes your shot and claims your bird, or 
when he misses and you bring the game down, he claims you 
shot his “cripple”! And last but not least, that most disgusting 

















of hunting-pests—the fellow who insists on jumping out of the 
blind about every two minutes “to have a look around and see 
what’s coming.” Even the dogs hate him for his lack of stability 
and for his false alarms; for the first requirement of hunting 
from a blind is “patience, sweet patience,” and a firm belief that 
all things come to him who waits. 

And at night-fall, to return to camp, tired, dirty, cold, wet and 
oh so hungry, and feast on browned ducks (baked in a Dutch 
oven), hot camp-bread and black coffee. The woman hunter 
finds her appetite apace with the others, and she will eat with 
great relish mixtures from rusty tin pans and cups, seasoned 
with the inevitable midges and bugs of camp-life, food that would 
disgust her did she find it on her own home table. 

Afterward, to take off one’s boots, substitute a flannel cap for 
the sun-hat, and crawl into a nest of blankets for a few hours’ 
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sleep before setting out for the midnight flight of wild geese at 
the artesian well a mile or two away. 

Not the least of the enjoyment to me is to see my dog work. 
An English retriever, keen-scented, quick-eyed, obedient and per- 
severing, the mere sight of an empty shot-gun shell fills him 
with enthusiasm. Never has he refused a bird for us. Once, 
when a sharp wind was blowing and the water in the slough 
was icy cold, he hesitated a moment on the bank. My husband 


called him to “get in there,” and in he went, out on the other 


side, breaking his way through a green, mossy growth and return- 
ing with a big mallard drake in his mouth. ‘The poor dog moaned 


as he came up to us, dropped the duck at our feet, and began 
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rolling over and over in a spasm of pain. A man Standing near 


informed us that the dog had gone through a bed of nettles on 
the opposite bank of the slough, and had it not been for Rufus’s 
thick coat, and the generous amount of lard we used on him, he 
would no doubt have had lock-jaw. Now, when he hesitates, we 
investigate before urging him. 

But to see that dog dive after a crippled duck, or bring in two 
or three big ducks at one trip, stopping in the middle of the dis- 
tance to take a better hold on some active, wounded bird, and to 
see him come directly to us with his game regardless of how 
many invitations he may have from the other hunters to “drop it” 
or to “put it down,” is really worth while. He is a courageous 


fellow, too, has had many desperate fights with the long-legged 


giant birds of the lake, and generally wins the fight, although 
quite often they peck at his eyes till when he comes in his face 


is dripping with blood. 
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Sometimes when here are several of us hunting together with 
only one dog, I have rebelled at my dog’s having to do all the 
work, and have tied him up for a rest; but his grief is so genuine, 
his howls so disconsolate, and his efforts to choke himself so 
violent, that | am usually glad to let him loose again. 

To the woman who expects to take her initial duck-hunt this 
season | should say, first, provide yourself with a comfortable 
hunaing suit; a big sun-hat faced with black, and with strings to 
tie it down; a tan eiderdown, close-fitting jacket, (this garment is 
really most essential, as the stretchy quality of the eiderdown 
admits of perfect freedom of the arms, and its warmth is wei- 
come, too); a cotton covert-skirt, short and full, with bloomers 
of the same material—you are sure to get wet and muddy and 
should have a skirt that can be replaced with little cost or trouble ; 
a pair of big, water-proof boots; a pair of men’s gauntlet gloves; 
a “skeleton” vest to carry your shells in; and, last but not least, 
a man’s corduroy hunting-jacket. A dressmaker has absolutely 
no idea of what is necessary for comfort in a shooting jacket, so 
the best plan is to buy a man’s coat and be done with it. Take 
a bit of cold cream for the first day out your lips will chap; and 
be sure to put a few raisins and some stick candy in your coat 
pocket—they will help you over many a tiresome wait. 

As for your gun, do not use one that is too heavy. True, 
it will not leave your shoulder as blue, but the extra weight tells 
on a woman when she has to carry it far. Be sure that your gun 
“drops” to fit you, or you may return with a blackened cheek. 
Get the best of shells, even if it is your first time out, for a poor 
load when one is out for pleasure is worse than none at all. 

Wear a pad on your gunstock, and if after a hunt you must 
refrain for awhile from wearing thin shirtwaists on account of a 
discolored arm and shoulder, do not be disturbed ; for, by-and-by, 
if you shoot, say 250 shells on a trip, you will like the shooting so 
much that you will not mind the bruise. And also, by-and-by, 
your arm will bruise less, unless you indulge in a bit of trap- 
shooting now and then. 

You will find that feminine nerves grow steady with a shot- 
gun in hand—and it does not sound half so loud when you do the 
shooting yourself. A few days’ hunting is equivalent to a “rest- 
cure.” 

A bit of advice—scorn to be behind time in anything when 
you are out with a hunting party ; scorn to have to be helped over 
the rough places, for if you cannot climb (or fall) over by your- 
self, you should not be out with the party, and much less should 
you have the responsibility of carrying a gun when there are 
others in the neighborhood. 
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If you fall out of the boat or the blind into the lake, laugh with 
the rest of them whether you are mad or not; and be obliging 
enough not to take cold—at least not until you reach home— 
otherwise you will spoil your husband’s enjoyment of the hunt. 

Scorn to have anyone carry your gun or shells for you, and be 
ready to do whatever your husband suggests, even if it be to 
walk three miles on a very poor prospect of game, or to go back 
a mile or so for dinner when you are more tired than hungry. 

Scorn to criticize the camp food, or your camp bed. It’s your 
own fault if you slept cold; for you should have taken just twice 
the number of blankets that they said you would need. Forget 
all about your complexion ; for if you develop into a companion- 
able sportsman, your husband will forgive and forget the freckles. 

Above all, be careful of your gun, and don’t use it for a walk- 
ing stick; and, if you have poor luck and find no game, be a man 
just for once, and scorn to say, “I told you so.” 


Los Angeles, Cal. 





A SPANISH SERENADE. 
By MABEL PORTER PITTS. 


OME to thy window, love, let me behold thee; 
Night will be sweeter far, if thou but linger near. 
Soft sings the nightingale, sings near thy window, 
Telling his mate of love, passionate, sincere. 
Queen of my life, let me repeat his story, 
Close not thy heart; oh, do not turn away.— 
sid me but hope—’twill fill the night with glory ; 
Be thou my queen, let me, thy slave, obey. 


love is an ember that we should keep glowing; 

Do not destroy the spark from which the flame is fed ; 
For naught shall give it life once it has perished, 
E’en lips like thine cannot revive it when ’tis dead. 
Then fill the time with joys for which I’m sighing ; 
Close in thine arms my exile I’d forget. 

Give me thy lips, no sweets they hold denying, 
Lest in some sad tomorrow we regret. 


There’s not a flower but knows the love I cherish, 
There’s not a breeze but whispers, dear, of thee. 
Come, pluck the rose of life, now, ere it perish; 
Share thou its rich perfume, this night, with me. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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ADORNED AS A BRIDE. 
By DAVID ATKINS. 


MiHEN the steamer from Cape Nome to 
San Francisco put into Seattle on its 
way down the Coast, Myron Beal cast 
off his winter covering like some mi- 
gratory bird. Corduroy, furs, and high 
rubber boots were exchanged for a 
broadcloth coat, and trousers of that 
peculiar lavender hue preferred by the 
festive miner. He also purchased for 
himself a heavy gold watch-chain, and 
while in the jeweler’s, enquired diffidently about ladies’ rings; for 
he had promised Amy that he would buy one for her as soon as he 
was rich. The clerk thoughtlessly asked the size, and he with- 
drew in confusion; he would have to wait till he reached San 
Francisco. 

He had not told Amy of his luck—that was going to be her 
big surprise, and the reward for her faith and waiting. He had 
not yet ceased to wonder that she saw in him anything to ad- 
mire. 

His was the last steamer of the season out of Nome, and it 
carried the camp’s dregs—saloon-keepers, gamblers, light women, 
and worse. But he had been so utterly alone during the three 
long years in the North that he regarded it as a show, in which 
he had no part but that of spectator: and he looked on all the 
gaiety with eyes half contemptuous, half afraid 

It was not till he left Seattle that his standpoint changed. On 
the first half of the voyage he had passed unnoticed, but at Seattle 
a reporter had got hold of his story, and his fellow passengers 
learned by the evening paper that his fortune ran into millions. 
This knowledge changed him at once from an insignificant figure 
to the center of attention. There was a new deference in men’s 
attitude, and a new interest in the women’s. At first the change 
alarmed him, and he drew further into his reserve. Then came a 
wild desire to put this new-found power to the test, before he felt 
again the restrictions of his old life. 

These women who looked so at him—dare he joke with them 
lightly, as did his fellow miners? He urged his duty to Amy as 
an excuse; but still he knew he dared not; and his long faithful- 
ness lost its virtue. 

There was not enough sleeping room on the steamer for half 
the passengers, and at about nine o’clock the steward and his 
helpers rolled away the saloon tables, and made up beds for a 
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host of men on the floor. Thus, at this hour, every one was 
driven to the deck; and a spirit of comradeship, like that born 
of wreck and disaster, prevailed on board. Yet in spite of this 
freedom Myron Beal could not summon courage to seek the ac- 
quaintance of any of the passengers. 

Patricia O'Neill, “the Irish Dancer and Vaudeville Star,” was 
the belle of the ship. A splendidly proportioned woman, well- 
dressed, good-humored, and witty, she had the pick of the men 
about her in a swarm from morning to night, though these—the 
lawyers, merchants, and drummers—were differentiated from 
the miners only by a certain surface polish acquired from hotel 
life in the city. She reigned over them as a queen, and they ap- 
peared very willing subjects, even though, behind her back, they 
took pains to raise significant eyebrows. 

Into the outskirts of this sophisticated crowd dipped at inter- 
vals a few awkward miners who resented the idea that any sphere 
was too good for them, and who chose to be uncomfortably daz- 
zled rather than at ease in a lesser light. Observing this whole 
stellar system, with its complacent planets and veering comets, 
and feeling as far out of it as an astronomer, sat Myron Beal, 
lowering angrily. He need not have been without the society of 
women, if he had wanted it; but what was within his reach did 
not lure. He savagely desired the companionship, the obedience, 
of this one gay, laughing woman. 

A ball was arranged for the night before they were due in 
San Francisco, as the sea was glass-like, and the moon full. Dur- 
ing the afternoon, grips were ransacked for something suitable 
to wear, and at dinner it appeared that most of the women had 
come prepared for such a possibility. Their attire, strictly con- 
ventional, left nothing to question—but taste. As for the men, 
they agreed to make the best of it. A few had evening dress, and 
others appeared in tweed and tan shoes. The miners, many of 
them, considered themselves faultlessly arrayed in the black 
clothes which, in camp, are used alternately for funerals and 
dances; while a few of the unprepared boldly made their apear- 
ance in full Nome costume, declaring their intention of standing 
by the clothes that had seen them through the season. 

Myron left the table early, and secured a seat at the head of the 
companion-way. He could not dance, and only the weight of the 
gold watch-chain on his stomach comforted him. As he sat there, 
the sun sank in the sea, and the light of the day changed imper- 
ceptibly to the softer light of the moon which rose full-orbed 
above the far coast-hills of California. Glowing horizon clouds 
took on a riper yellow, the sea a darker blue, and the pale sky 


slowly deepened, revealing one by one the brighter stars. 
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As Myron marked all this, and felt the throbbing of the insist 


ent propeller, he realized that if he had been returning only 


° ’ 
with no thought 


moderately rich he would have been sitting now 


but of Amy and the ranch thev had planned to work on when 


they could afford to get married. As it was, he was discontented 
and ravenous for recognition. 

Bare-armed, queenly. beautiful bevond 
O’Neill appeared at the head of the companion-way, a silhouette 
of low color against the risen moon. As a waiting group of men 


started to greet her, Myron half rose from his seat. 
Her appearance seemed to be the signal for the musicians. The 
chaos of the crowded decks quickened into order, and the whole 


‘ircling in 


motley throng arranged itself like the stars of heaven « 
unison. Only Myron Beal was out of it, jealous as Satan at cre- 
ation. 

The first waltz over, the crowd broke again into disorder: and 


as Myron sat there he heard a man ask his companion to sit out 
He 


1 + 


the next dance with him. This was his cue, and he took it 
rose from his seat, and pushed his wav into the group around the 
professional dancer. 


“Miss O'Neill,” he said doggedly, “will vou sit out the 


next 


dance with me?” 
He stood flushed and determined, and the men moved away 


from him, smiling at each other, and over Mvyron’s shoulders at 
Patricia O’Neill. 
“Mr. Beal, I believe.” she said. bowing slightlv. “TI shall |! 
delighted. Say the next but one, though: the next is promised 
} 


I want to ask you quite a lot of questions.” Then, as the band 
struck up, she turned to her partner, and they swung off together. 

Myron returned to his seat, every vein throbbing with excite 
ment. He saw that there had been some slight amusement at 
his cost; but he saw, too, that he had awakened resentment 
he was elated. The dance seemed interminable, and vet he was 


afraid to see it end. 


He went forward to claim her. She made it all verv easv for 
him, and settled with visible contentment into her seat. 

“T would so much rather talk than dance, Mr. Beal, and T am 
very grateful to vou for giving me this chance. You don't dance 
at all?” 

“No, my early training that way was neglected, I guess,” re 
plied Myron, blushing. 

“You don’t disapprove?” she questioned archly You know | 
make my living by it.” 

“' yh, no! | don't disapprove tor a second yhied L’\ 
seen you dance in Nome, and vou do it fine. [ wish T could.’ 
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“Oh, it’s very easy to learn,” she returned; “and there are 
lots of men who can dance who can’t do anything else. Now 
there was not one of that crowd back there had the sense to see 
that I was tired, and would be glad to sit and talk for awhile.” 

“Give me another dance later on, then,” said Myron, boldly. 

She smiled at him. “You don’t miss your chances, anyhow, 
Mr. Beal. You deserve it. and I’ll give it you. But not till the 
end, for there are others, you know. But it will be cold then for 
sitting out.” 

“Oh, I'll get some wraps,” said Myron, gayly. 

He was in a delirium of inconsequence. That he should have 
won her from out that crowd gave him a new opinion of his 


powers. He felt that he had not tasted life before—that he had 


walked blindly. 
He passed the intervening time thinking of naught but their 
When his turn came ’round again, he went 


brief conversation. 
She chatted gayly as he wrapped 


to claim her, and led her back. 
her in his rugs, and he soon lost all feeling of restraint. 

“Mr. Beal, you’re cold yourself,” she said suddenly, “and you've 
given me all the wraps. Now you've got to share them. All you 
men are just the same when you're with a woman. Do you think 
’ll be happy when your teeth are chattering?” 

With timid fingers Myron took the portion of the wraps she 
offered and tucked it ’round his body. Her proximity as they sat 
together intoxicated him. 

“You’ve had a long, hard season in Nome,” she said sympa- 
thetically; “and now, I suppose, vou’re looking forward to some 
frolicking. You struck it rich, as they say, didn’t you?” 

“T had more than a season in Nome,” he answered. “I’ve been 
there for three years. Yes, I did strike it pretty good the week 
we sailed, and I sold my claim to the syndicate, too, before I left, 
so I guess I’ve got enough to last for awhile. But I don’t know 
about frolicking. I’ve never bothered much about society, and 
I thought of buying a ranch and going off. You see, it don’t 
come natural for me to be smart like the crowd that is always 
hanging ’round vou. I say what I think, and very often I don’t 
say anything.” 

He felt the pressure of her shoulder against his own. He 
thought he could feel the beating of her heart, and he said earn- 
estly, almost passionately: “You see, I’m one of the kind that 
likes a home, and a fireside to sit by. I guess I’m afraid of no 
one,” he added, thinking of his bold bid for her companionship. 
“But then, you see, it isn’t everyone I care for.” 

As though she felt that he was growing too confidential, she 
drew away from him with a perceptible movement. He was 
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instantly self-reproachful; but she showed no sign of offended 
dignity in her answer. 

“T understand just how you feel. But then, | guess you're 
married, and that makes a big difference.” 

“No, I’m not married,” he returned quickly. 

“Then you shouldn't think of ranching. You'll find some wo- 
man who loves you, and who will make life in town a pleasure for 
you. There’s no place like San Francisco to enjoy yourself in. 
Everyone's a good fellow, and easy to meet; and there’s always 
something doing—suppers, theaters, racing. With all your 
money it would be a shame not to see something of life.” 

This so confirmed his desires that he took it for truth. As he 
pondered, he felt that her warm hand had slipped against his 
own beneath the wrap. Again he was thrilled with exquisite sen- 
sation, and as he questioned whether he should affect to notice, 
she sharply withdrew it. 

She rose to go, and Myron walked with her to the companion- 
way. 

“You should think over what | say, Mr. Beal. lf you marry 
the right woman, there’s no place like San Francisco.” 

If she had known his state of heart, she could not have uttered 
a sentence more sharp, more barbed. Was Amy the right wo- 
man? QOn the one hand there was ranch-life with her—and it had 
grown suddenly loathsome. On the other, with the right woman 
—and she stood revealed in his mind as Patricia O’ Neill—sup- 
pers, theatres, races; all that life he had been afraid to taste. 

They were due in San Francisco on the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day ; and Myron saw little of his new acquaintance. When 
he succeeded in catching her eye, she nodded brightly, but it was 
in vain he sought opportunity to speak to her on the terms of the 
previous night. 

As the steamer passed the last point of land that shut off the 
Bay of San lI’rancisco, and the city of sunlit houses, ribbed with 
wide shadowed streets, opened out before his gaze, Patricia 
O'Neill came and stood by his side, and looked at the city with- 
out speaking for a moment. 

“Are you glad to be home again?" she asked, still keeping her 
eyes on the view. 

Myron turned to look at her profile. “1 don't know,” he an 
swered, truthfully. “1 suppose | would be, if | knew what | was 
going to do with myself.” 

“Oh, you'll find plenty to do,” she replied, swinging ‘round and 
facing him. 

“I hope I'll see something of you,” he returned reddening. 

“You may call, if you like,” she answered, looking down. “I’m 
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stopping at the Oriental. Good-bye for the present, then. | 
must get my baggage together and be off.” 

Myron lost sight of her in the crowd, and turned to look after 
his own baggage. ‘The wharf was thronged with welcoming 
friends ; but among them all Myron saw no one that he knew. 

He boldly sent his own things to the Oriental, and then 
boarded a Mission-street car, with the intention of seeing Amy. 
In spite of all his mental turmoil, this was a duty he did not ques- 
tion. 

He ; 


days before he went North, when he had worked as a clerk in a 


»assed the dingy room in which he had lived alone in the 


down-town store, and a block iurther on he came to the house 
where Amy Mayne lived. It seemed more poverty-stricken and 
insignificant than ever, and he got off the car with a sense almost 
of shame. 

She had written so often and so fully that he knew just how 
things were. ‘here was no possibility of surprise jor him; none 
oi the allurement of uncertainty. 

The garden gate was on one hinge, and standing open. ‘The 
iront door of the little house was also open, and through it he 
could hear the querulous voice of her mother. A smell of steam, 
of washing clothes, and a stale odor of dinner greeted his nostrils. 
It was all too vividly the mean past from which he had escaped 
io iail to irritate him. 

tie tound his way in without knocking, as he had always done, 
and stepped noiselessly. He had planned this surprise when he 
made his lucky strike, and now, mechanically, he carried it out. 

Without a sound le opened the door of the kitchen, which he 
knew at this lime oi the day was their living rooin, and found her 
on her knees, dirty and bedraggled, scrubbing the floor. 

“Amy, he said gently. 

Sle sprang to licr feet with a cry. 

“Myron, dear. Ui, .iyron, you are back ! 

bie picked her up in his arms. She was very light, and he could 
iecl her protruding bones. His year-long yearning ior lier losi 
its power. lie held her coldly, and was unrespousive to lies 
Caresscs, UWaWward au iuough he bore in his aris some Sslrange 
overgrown child. 

Well, 1 hope you imade some imoney,” commeited her mother, 
lance at his watch-chain. 


wichi GA SisiCryU > 


, ienough to come GOWN WILh, said wiyron resentiully. 

“Are you surpriscu lo see hic, Amyf ile asked, iOOKlilp Liilu 
] c } sak . ] = , 
the face of the girl as he put her down. 


“Oh, I’m so glad | don't know,” she replied, happily. “Myron, 


dear, let me put on my things and go for a walk with you. There's 
so much to talk about 
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Vt just now. [ have some business to see to: but if [ call 
ior you tonig! t, will you exe) somewhere with me? 1s purse lf 


' 


up a bit—we may go to the theatre.” 


fe kissed her again and went out. If she had been clean; if 
she had even the color and blood of some of the girls who passed 
him on the street, he might have felt differently: but she seemed 
old, and she had said nothine in the letters about the spectacles 


which made her look so foolish. and the thin hair and fadine 
color. He knew that they had 
ae 


> felt, that she was no longer even vood-looking. 


been very poor: but it was har 


He sat thoughtful in the car. He had no generalizations about 
love to help him, but looked at the question of marriage in the 
simplest way. There were better women, and he could afford 


1 


1 be possible 


with all his money, to be more ambitious than would 
with Amy. Was he to feel bound by a promise of his vouth, 
made in ignorance, made before he realized that there was any 
life outside that of the little church community with its “thou 
shalt” and “thou shalt not”’—commandments which out in the 


world he had come from were disregarded ? 


Nevertheless, he would take her to the theatre that night, as he 
had promised. Perhaps it would be made easy for him to break 
with her there; for it could not be done in the squalor of her 
home. He went to the office of the Orpheum, and bought two 
tickets for the dress circle. As he passed the entrance of the 
place, he saw Patricia O'Neill was billed as one of the stars. He 
stopped, wondering whether he should go, under the circum- 
stances. Then he decided that fate might possibly arrange things 
a great deal better than he could. 

After dinner he called at the house again for Amy, and found 
her ready and waiting. In the dim light she looked more pre- 
sentable, and his heart warmed a little toward the poor, eager girl. 


her throat, and a gay-colored coat 


f 


She had a scrap of fur around 
over a cotton shirt-waist. She wore eye-glasses now, instead o 
spectacles, and they gave her sharp face an air of dignity and re- 
finement. 


They got on the car, and were squeezed close together. He 
thought of the talk with Patricia O'Neill, when she sat bv his side, 
and he could not help noticing the difference in his sensations: 


for he felt now only a perplexing pity for his companion. 

In the full light of the theatre he saw how shabbv she was, 
and as he led the way to their seats, he realized that more eves 
than his own had marked the contrast between them 

He saw that her fur was moth-eaten; that her dress was ill 
fitting and fastened together with pins; and when she removed 


} 1 1. 


her hat, he noticed again the thinness of her colorless 
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Patricia O’Neill was a favorite, and had been expected to ap- 
pear the previous night, so that a crowd of admirers who were 
waiting for her greeted her appearance with tremendous ap- 
plause—applause that intoxicated Myron, who remembered how 
she had looked at him on the steamer. 

If the shrinking girl at his side had seemed colorless before, she 
was now almost repugnant. He kept his eyes averted, though he 
could feel that she was looking shyly at him every few minutes 

Patricia O’Neill threw a kiss to the right, a kiss to the left. and 
a kiss directly to Myron Beal. Then, with the windy music of 
the harps, she broke into her seductive dancing—gently, at first, 
as the breaking of still blue water into ripples; then faster and 
faster, till her motion fired the mind, like the rythmic beating of 
waves upon a rocky shore. The crowded house swayed with her; 
and as for Myron, he gave himself up to her charming, and to 
wild-colored dreams. 

Her turn finished in thunders of applause, and she appeared 
time and time again, throwing kisses always directly to Myron, 
he felt. Then the next turn began, and he tried to force himself 
to the act of telling his change of heart to the girl at his side. 

“Wasn’t she beautiful, Myron?” she said, in a whisper. 

He turned and looked at her happy upturned face. There was 
a bright color in her cheeks, and she slipped her hand into his, 
with none of the coquetry of Patricia O’Neill, but with no less 
effect It was almost the hand of a skeleton, and his heart 
throbbed with pity. The last time he had held her hand, he had 
promised to buy a ring for her when he could afford it: and now, 
though he had all the money he wanted, her poor hand was bare. 

The act went on without his attention. Sensitive to criticism, 
he heard, or fancied he heard, some slighting remark from behind 
Then, suddenly, he felt a general turn toward the left. Following 
the gaze of the people round him he saw that Patricia O’Neill, 
gorgeously arrayed, had entered a box, and was gayly aware of 
the sensation she was causing. 

He kept his eyes upon her, noting her splendid gown and her 
jeweled fingers, and contrasting her with Amy; and, as he 
watched, he saw her deliberately raise her opera glasses, and 
point them toward himself and his shabby companion. He 
flushed with mortification, but did not remove his eyes from her. 
He saw her scribble a note and give it to an attendant. 

A few moments later he was tapped on the elbow, and handed 
the note, which he unfolded and read, conscious that the dancer 
was watching him. It asked him to come up and sit with her in 
the box, unless he was attending the fair lady by his side. 

Myron flushed angrily, but whether his anger was directed to- 
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THE COWBOY’S SANCTUAR 1 


ward Amy or the woman who taunted him from the box he did 
not know himself. He looked again at his companion, who was 
eagerly following the movements of a conjurer. Conscious of 
his scrutiny, she turned to him, and gently pressed his hand. 

Again he thought he heard a titter from the woman behind; 
again he was conscious of the dancer’s eyes, and questioning 
smile. 

He looked kindly down upon the girl, and the very motion of 
his muscles as he set himself to smile seemed to change the cur- 
rent of his thoughts, and open the floodgates of old memories and 
affections. 

He threw his arm about her, resting it upon the back of her 
chair. This should be her adornment. 


Sonora, Cal 


THE COWBOY’'S SANCTUARY. 
By A. B. BENNETT. 


HE thing I like about them purple hills 
Is this—no man has made them what they are 
They Was, before they built this big hotel 


They look out high beyond it, looking far. 


And they have handsome shades you never see, 
A smiling in the morning through the haze; 

At noontime, like a lion when he sleeps; 

At sundown, watch the west with wishful gaze. 


No, Pardner, churches never catches me. 

I’ve seen the starchy crowds drill out in town, 
And shunned them looming steeples when | passed; 
But here, like these, | pray as sun goes down. 


| see them miles and miles of firelit clouds- 
The cafions and the ridges standing clear- 
Big swaths of purple shadows lit with rose, 
And think of things so deep they fetch a tear. 


Eusenada, Lower Cal. 
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A FOUNDER OF TEN TOWNS. 
By DR. CHARLES A. EASTMAN (OHIYESA). 





PON a grassy plateau, overlooking the flats of 
the Owl River, was spread out Pezpéza’s town. 
The edges of the table land were defined by the 
river's bed, and it was sufficiently high for the 
little inhabitants to command the valley up 
and down for a considerable distance. Shun- 
géla pahah, or Fox Ridge, stretched upward on 

the horizon, and the rough country back of it formed many 
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ravines and gulches for the solitary habitations of wolves and 
foxes. 

No prettier site could be imagined for a town of the prairie- 
dog people, among whom there is no more enterprising frontiers- 
man than Pezpéza. Although it was situated in plain sight of 
one of the large summer camps of the wild Sioux, the little peo- 
ple had been left unmolested. The wild men lived then in the 
midst of the greatest game region of the Dakotas, and, beside, 
they had always looked upon the little Mound-Builders as having 
once been real people like themselves. 

All over the plateau, which was semi-circular in form, were 
scattered hundreds of mounds; and on that particular morning 
when the early Sioux hunter rode up upon his favorite pony, 
every house was alive with the inhabitants. Upon the mounds of 
the old deserted houses stood the faithful and good neighbor, 
Pezpéza ta ayanpahalah, ‘Pezpéza’s herald,” the owl; for if any 
house is left vacant, he immediately occupies it. Here and there 
upon a sun-baked mound lay coiled the other neighbor, Sintay- 
hadah, the rattlesnake. 

The herald had announced the coming of the wild horseman 
upon his hunting pony; therefore every prairie-dog had repaired 
to the top of the mound beside his dwelling. Some stood upon 
their hind legs that they might better see for themselves the 
approaching danger, and from this place of safety they all shrilly 
scolded the intruder; while the little herald, who had done his 
duty and once more fulfilled his unspoken contract with his hosts 
to be their scout and crier, perched calmly upon a chosen mound 
and made his observations. 

In the middle of the town, upon a large mound, there stood an 
unusually large “dog.” When the warning was given, he had 
slowly dragged himself outside. Ilis short, thick fur was much 


yellower than that of the others, a sign of advancing age; and 
while the citizens were noisy in their protests, he alone was silent. 
It was Pezpéza, the founder of this town and of many another, 
the experienced traveler. His old friend, the faithful herald, who 
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had just given warning, perched not far away. These two had 
journeyed together and shared each other's hardships, but Pez- 
péza was the prime mover in it all, and there was none wiser 
than he among his people. 

Pezpéza’s biographer and interpreter tells thus of his wonder- 
ful frontier life and adventures. 

Pezpéza was one of many children of an old couple who lived 
upon the Missouri River bottoms. He had learned while yet 
small that the little prairie owl was their very good neighbor and 
friend. He had repaired and occupied one of their abandoned 
houses. It was generally understood by the little Mound-Build- 
ers that this quiet, unassuming bird notifies them of approaching 
danger; and having no bad habits, the prairie-dogs had tacitly 
accepted him as a desirable and useful townsman. The owl, on 
his part, finds a more convenient home and better food in the 
towns than he could possibly find elsewhere, for there are plants 
peculiar to the situation which attract certain insects, mice and 
birds, and these in turn furnish food for the owls. 

Their mutual neighbor, the rattlesnake, lay at times under a 
strong suspicion of treachery, and was not liked any too well by 
the other two. However, the canny and cold-hearted snake had 
proved his usefulness beyond any doubt, and was accepted under 
strict and well-understood conditions. He was like the negro in 
the South—he was permitted to dwell in the same town, but he 
must not associate with the other two upon equal terms. It is 
clear that the dog and the owl together could whip and terrorize 
the snake and force him to leave the premises at any time if they 
felt so disposed ; but there is a sufficient reason for allowing him 
toremain. The wolf, coyote, fox, swift and badger, all enemies of 
the little Mound-Builders, will not linger long in the neighbor- 
hood of rattlesnakes, and this is equally true of the Indian hun- 
ter. The coyote and badger could easily lie flat behind the 
mound and spring upon the prairie-dog when he comes out of his 
hole. The Sioux boy could do the same with his horse-hair noose. 
But these wild hunters, with full knowledge of the deadly rattle- 
snake, dare not expose themselves in such a fashion. The snake, 
on his side, gets his food much easier there than anywhere else, 
since all kinds of small birds come there for seeds. Further, his 
greatest enemies are certain large birds, which do not fear his 
poison, but swoop down, seize him and eat him in mid-air. From 
this danger he is safer in a dog town than elsewhere, owing to the 
multitude of holes, which are ingeniously dug upward and off at 
one side from the main burrow, and are much better than the 
snake can provide for himself. 

Pezpéza was like all the young people of his tribe. He loved 
play, but never played with the snake young people—on the con- 
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trary, he would stand at a safe distance and upbraid them until 
they retired from his premises. It was not so with the children 
of the little herald, the owl. In fact, he had played with them 
ever since he could remember, and the attachment between the:n 
became permanent. Wherever Pezpéza goes, the little owl al- 
ways comes and sits near by upon some convenient mound. Ii 
any hawk is in sight, and if he should see it first, he would at 
once give the warning and Pezpéza would run for his house. 

Every day some prairie-dog left the town in quest of a new 
home. ‘The chief reason for this was over-population—hence, 
scarcity of food; for the ground does not yield a sufficient quan- 
tity for so many. 

One morning as he was coming out of their house, Pezpéza 
found his father lying dead within the entrance. At first he 
would not go by, but at last he left the house as did the rest of 
the family. None returned to their old home. The mother and 
children built a new house on the edge of the town, dangerously 
near a creck, and the old homestead was after that owned by a 
large rattlesnake family, who had always loafed about the place. 
‘The new home was a good one and the new ground yielded an 
abundant crop, but they were harassed by the wolves and wild- 
cats because they were near the creek and within easy approach. 

Pezpéza was out feeding one morning with a brother when 
all at once the owl gave the warning. ‘They both ran for the 
house and Pezpéza got in safe, but his brother was carried off 
by a wolf. 

When he came out again, the place was not what it used to be 
to him. He had a desire to go somewhere else, and off he started 
without telling anyone. He followed an old buffalo trail which 
lay over the plain and up the Ow! River. 

The river wound about among the hills and between deeply 
cut banks, forming wide bottom lands, well timbered with cot- 
tonwoods. It was a warm day of blue haze in the early spring, 
and Pezpéza ran along in excellent spirits. Suddenly a warning 
screech came from behind, and he lay flat, immovable, upon the 
path. Ah, it is his friend the young herald, the owl playmate! 
The owl had seen his young friend run away over the prairie, so 
he flew to join him, giving no thought to his people or his own 
affairs. 

The herald flew ahead and perched upon a convenient mound 
until his friend came up; then he went ahead again. Thus the 


two traveled over the plain until they came to a point where many 
buffalo skulls lay scattered over the ground. Here, some years 
before, the Indians had annihilated a herd of buffalo in a great 


hunt. 
As usual the herald flew ahead and took up his position upon 
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a buffalo skull which lay nose downward. The skull was now 
bleached white, but the black horns were still attached to it. 
The herald sat between these horns. 

Meanwhile Pezpéza was coming along the buffalo path at a 
fairly good speed. Again he heard the danger call and ran for the 
nearest skull to hide. He was glad to find that the thin bones of 
the nose were gone so that be could easily enter it. He was not 
any too quick in finding a refuge, for a large eagle swooped down 
with a rush and sat by the skull. Pezpéza had crouched in the 
inner cavity, and when he was discovered he made a great show 
of indignation and ficht. But the eagle. havine made a careful 
study of the position of his intended victim, finally flew away, 
and in due time Pezpéza proceeded on his journey. 

He did not go far, but when he had found a level, grassy pla- 
teau, commanding all the approaches, he began without delay to 
dig a home for himself, for he is not safe a moment without a 
home. The herald sat a little way off upon a stray boulder, and 
occasionally he would flv out for a short distance and then re- 
turn. 

The sun hovered over Fox Ridge, and long columns of shadow 
were cast by the hills. Pezpéza. weary with his long journey 
and the work of digging a home at least deep enough for a night’s 
occupancy, had laid himself away in it to sleep. The herald, as 
usual, constituted himself a night watch and perched upon the 
newly made mound. There he sat with his head sunk deep in his 
soft feathers. 

No sooner had the sun set in the west than the full moon ap- 
peared in the east. but the owl still sat motionless. He did not 
move even when a grey wolf came trotting along the buffalo trail. 
When he came opposite the mound he stopped and held his muz- 
zle low. At last he cautiously advanced, and when he was dan- 
grerously near, the owl flew away and the wolf rushed upon the 
mound and stood for a while peering into the hole. 

Tt was now the herald’s turn to annoy. It is true he cannot do 
anvthing more than bluff, but he is skilled in that. Especially 
at night, his gleaming eves and the snapping of his bill, together 
with his pretentious swoop. make even the ecrev wolf nervous, 
and it was not long before the brute decided to go further. 

The next morning, the enterprising town-builder earnestly 
went about completing his home; although one could see only 
the little mound and the cup-shaped entrance: all else was deep 
underground. Every day there were arrivals, singly or in couples, 
and now and then a whole familv. Nearly all brought their her- 
alds with them and these likewise came singly or in pairs. Im- 
mediately each couple would go to work to prepare a dwelling for 
themselves, for they are not safe without them, and besides they 
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seem to believe in independent homes. Thus in one moon the 
town became a respectably large one. 

Shunkmanitoo, the wolf, had many times trotted over the 
plateau and seen either a lone buffalo bull grazing, or lying down 
chewing his cud, or an antelope standing cautiously in the mid- 
dle that he might better see the approach of any danger. Now, 
after a few days’ absence, he found a flourishing village, and one 
by no means devoid of interest and attraction. 

Every bright day the little people played “catch-the-laugh.” 
It is so called by the Indian people. When all were outside their 
houses, one would jump into the air and make a peculiar sound, 
half squeak and half growl. The nearest one would take it up, 
and so on throughout the village. All would rise on their hind 
feet and bob up and down, at the same time giving the peculiar 
cry. This performance they repeat whenever they are happy. 

Pezpéza’s town was now quite populous. But he was not the 
mayor: he did not get any credit for the founding of the town— 
at least as far as people could observe. The life and government 
seemed to be highly democratic. Usually the concentration of 
population produced a certain weed which provided abundance 
of food for them. But under some conditions it will not grow: 
and in that case, as soon as the native buffalo grass is eaten up, 
the town is threatened with a famine. and the inhabitants are 
compelled to seek food at a distance from their houses. This is 
quite opposed to the habit and safety of the helpless little people. 
Finally the only alternative will be the desertion of the town. 

Thus it happened that Pezpéza, when the buffalo grass was all 
gone about his place, began to realize the necessity of finding 
a new home. The ground was not adapted to the crop that gen- 
erally grew in a prairie-dog town. One morning he was com- 
pelled to go bevond the limits of the village to get his breakfast 
and all at once the thought of going off in search of a good town- 
site seized him strongly. He consulted no one, not even his best 
friend, the owl. He simply ran away up the river. 

The buffalo trails were many and well beaten. He followed one 
of them, he knew not whither. The herald soon discovered his 
departure and again followed his friend. Pezpéza was glad to 
see him fly past and take the lead as usual. 

The trail now led them to the brow of the table-land. Below 
them, along the river bottoms, great herds of buffalo grazed 
among the shady cottonwood groves, and the path led down the 
slope. It was safer for the little town-maker to get among the 
big burly bison, for the wolf does not go among them at such 
times. It is usually just beyond the herd that he peeps from be- 
hind the hills, watching for a chance to attack an isolated cow. 

The buffalo did not pay any attention to the little fellow run- 
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ning on the trail and almost under their feet. They even allowed 
the herald to perch upon an old bull’s back in order to keep 
within sight of his friend. Through the great herd the two pro- 
ceeded. It was hot, and the grass was all eaten off close to the 
ground. There was no food for the little traveler. 

He had descried a fair plateau on the opposite side of the Owl 
River as he came down the hill, and his mind was fixed upon this 
land. . He was heading for the river, but found himself much 
hampered by the increasing number of the buffalo. 

At the edge of the bank which marked the old bed of the 
stream, Pezpéza came to a standstill. Here the trail entered the 
woods and the bison followed it in single file. As they skirted the 
bank they passed so near him that their broad backs were almost 
within his reach, and some of them stopped for a moment to rub 
themselves against its steep sides. Finally there came an old 
bull with horns worn almost to the skull. He stopped just below 
Pezpéza and dug his stumpy horn into the earth wall, and Pez- 
péza sprang gently upon his back and flattened himself out as 
thin as he could. 

The bull did not suspect that anything unusual had happened. 
He supposed that what he felt was merely a lump of dirt that he 
had loosened with his horns, and off he walked quite uncon- 
cernedly on the trail toward the river. Many of his people were 
already crossing and he followed them. The herald was perched 
upon the back of another bull, and so the pair crossed the Owl 
River! 

There was a broad meadow land through which the trail led up 
on the other side until it lost itself in a sage-bush plain. Here 
the bison scattered to graze, and many followed the ravines 
for better grass. Pezpéza let himself slide from the bull’s back, 
who gave a jump and a snort, but it was too late to enter a pro- 
test! 

The little town-builder now began his work as faithfully as be- 
fore, and soon founded another large town. But again the mis- 
fortunes of life compelled him and his friend to leave the place. 
Thus they traveled up the river, now upon one side and now 
the other, and never more than a day’s journey. More than once 
Pezpéza found a mate and he raised many a family; but, like a 
true pioneer, he could never remain long in an old and over- 
crowded town. 

His tenth and last home was the beautiful table-land at the 
junction of Owl River with Lost Creek. As has been described 
in the beginning, it was a semi-circular plain of large extent and 
commanded a striking view. At the very head of the embank- 
ment, which sloped abruptly down to the river level, there stood 
a number of large grassy mounds, and among them were several 
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peculiar structures composed of poles placed upright in the 
ground with others arranged horizontally so as to form a sort of 
shelter. 

The town-maker gave no serious thought to these things. The 
grass upon the plateau was excellent, and he set to work at once, 
selecting a sight for his home near the center of the plain, for 
greater safety. Every day newcomers came, and it was a source 
of satisfaction to him that his selection was such as every prairie- 
dog must approve. In a few days the town was fairly started. 

There arrived one dav a family who took up their claim close 
by Pezpéza’s place. In this family there was a pretty maid, ac- 
cording to Pezpéza’s notion and fancy. There was no reason why 
he should not think so, for he was now a widower, a wolf having 
carried off his faithful mate of several vears’ standing. It was 
soon noticed by the other little people that the pretty maid with 
garments the color of the buffalo grass in autumn had gone to 
live with Pezpéza. 

Pezpéza’s town was now a place of respectable size, well known 
in all that region. The coyote and grey wolf knew it well; the 
Indian also: for. as T said in the beginning, their favorite summer 
camp was not far away, and there thev were wont to dance the 
“sun dance” at every midsummer. 

At times the Indians were seen to come and roam singing 
around the large mounds and the curious scaffolds. and before 
they went awav thev would place one of their number upon a 
new scaffold or heap another mound. Still the little people gave 
no thought to these strange actions. 

Many, manv of their tribe came from all directions until Pez- 
péza’s town might almost be called a citv. Manv children were 
born there. The plateau was alive with the little Mound-Build- 
ers, who constantly built their homes farther and farther out. till 
at last some had built right under the scaffolds and hard bv the 
large mounds, which were the graves of Indian dead. 

Pezpéza’s sround did not vield its usual crop anv more. His 
children were all grown and had homes of their own. For some 
reason he did not care to go far away, so the old folks simply 
moved out to the edge of town. 

Pezpéza was now old and very large and fat. Never had he 
known for so long a time a happy home as in the town upon the 
“scaffold plain,” as the place was called by the Sioux people. 
When they came to visit the graves of their dead, they had never 
troubled the little Mound-Builders, therefore, the old founder of 
many towns did not think of danger when he built very near to 
one of the scaffolds, and there were others who did the same. 
On a bright autumn morning, early risers among the little peo- 
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ple saw one of the Sioux standing under a newly-built scaffold 
and wailing loudly. He was naked and painted black. Many of 
the young people of the town barked at him as he stood there in 
their midst, and some of the young heralds, disturbed by the noise 
of his wailing, flew about and alighted upon the scaffolds. When 
he ceased mourning, he turned about and talked long at the little 
people and then went away. 

The angry mourner reported at the great camp that the prairie- 
dogs and their owls were desecrating the graves and it was time 
that they should be driven away. <A council was held, and the 
next day the Sioux came with their dogs and killed many. Their 
arrows pinned many to the ground before they could dodge into 
their holes. Then they scattered all over the town and remained 
there, so that none dared to come out. The owls were shot or 
driven away, and the Indians killed every rattlesnake that they 
found. It was an awful time! During the night many of the 
little people went away, deserting their homes. 

The next day the same thing happened again, and the Sioux 
even stopped up the entrances to many of the houses with round 
stones. Again in the night many of the little Mound-Builders 
left the town. 

On the third day, they came and set fire to the plain. After that 
in the night all the remaining population abandoned the town, 
except only Pezpéza. 

All this time the founder of ten towns had remained indoors. 
He was old and reluctant to move. At last he emerged with his 
mate. An awful sight met their eyes. On the blackened plain 
not one of the great population could be seen! Not one of their 
many children and grandchildren was there to greet them or to 
play at “catch-the-laugh.” 

As soon as they dared the two old people sought food under 
the scaffolds, where the grass was not burned. Two Indians arose 
from behind a grave and let their arrows fly! Alas! the aged 
leader of the Mound-Builders was pinned to the ground! His 
mate barely escaped a similar fate, for the other missed. 

The herald saw everything that had happened. He took up 
his watch from the center of the ruined town. The sun went 
down, the moon shown coldly over the prairie, and he heard 
the evening call of the coyotes upon Fox Ridge. At last he saw 
something moving—it was the widowed mate of his friend, run- 
ning along the trail away from the desolate town. He gave 
one last look; then he silently rose and followed her. 


Amherst, Mass. 
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SOUTHWARD THE COURSE OF EMPIRE 


TAKES ITS WAY. 
by P. M. CROSBY MAGNUSSON. 


HE next fifty years will see South America pass 
Saxon America in wealth and population, and be- 
come our equal in civilization. 

You will hardly find one “Anglo-Saxon” in a hun- 
dred whose racial conceit does not blind him to this 
very obvious truth. 

As a result, though the Land of Promise adjoins 
his own homestead, the Saxon American crosses 
the widest ocean in the world, and barters away 

his birthright as the first-born leader of triumphant de- 

mocracy for a distracted dependency of a handful of islands as 
far away from us as the possibilities of geography and ethnology 
allow. By a judicious mixture of racial prejudice and ignorance 
of geography and history we have come to regard as impossible 
the evolution which in a few years shall stare us in the face as 
an accomplished fact. The fallacy is founded on the following 
superstitions: 

“The Latin peoples are incapable of the lofty civilization of 
the Anglo-Saxons.” 

“A high civilization can not flourish in the tropics, because the 
climate there robs the human race of its energy.” 


The First Superstition. 
The Latin races incapable of civilization indeed! Widen 


the scope of the inquiry a little, and let us compare 
the achievements of “our” race, the “Anglo Saxon,” with 
those of the peoples of the Mediterranean. How stands the 
account? 

Well, the first little item we may note is that the brand of 
civilization we are using at present is the Hellenic. What dis- 
tinguishes us from the gloomy Egyptian, the dreamy Oriental, 
and the crippled materialistic Chinese civilizations? The sane 
simplicity, the clean, cool common-sense of the Greek. The Iliad 
and the Odyssey are still unsurpassed. No building reared by 
mortal man comes in the same category of perfection as the 
Parthenon. No more perfect instrument for expression ever ex- 
isted than the Greek language. Now, my superior “Anglo- 
Saxon,” please remember that these unequalled achievements 
were accomplished by a cousin of the smart “peanutti dago.” 

“But those Mediterranean peoples have no ‘get’ to them. No 
courage. They have not the grit in them for the strenuous 
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life.” Curious, though, that the world’s three greatest military 
leaders were born on the shores of the Mediterranean. Alexan- 
ander, Hannibal, and Napoleon are generally conceded to have 
had both “git” and “grit.” Nor will it do to say that these men 
were abnormal sports of nature. They led Mediterranean arm- 
ies. The greatest military nation of the world, a people who 
stood unconquered for a thousand years, the only people who 
ever conquered the whole known world, was this same “Latin” 
people. 

“But the Latin peoples have not the political capability of 
the Anglo-Saxons. They do not understand how to grow insti- 
tutions.” 

For colossal conceit and limitless ignorance this oft-repeated 
assertion certainly takes the prize. People who can read should 
not forget the Roman State, compared with which all other an- 
cient and modern political institutions are but the mushrooms 
of a day. As for politicians, how many American ward-heelers 
would it take to get material for one Julius Caesar? Roman 
law, perhaps the greatest intellectual achievement of man, the 
source of all the science of jurisprudence in the world, English 
Common Law not excepted, was, I suppose, developed by men 
without political capacity! 

“They have degenerated since antiquity,” I am told. This 
accusation is as easily made as it is baseless. The barbarian 
mixture that poured into the Latin countries was almost exclu- 
sively Teutonic—that is “Anglo-Saxon,” to use the unscientific 
expression we love. As long as the physical vitality of a race 
remains unimpaired, it is ridiculous to speak of them as degen- 
erates. Here in America we can, besides, learn any day we 
choose that the Italian and Spanish child and youth easily hold 
their own with those of northern descent, both in school and in 
business life. 

But how can we account for the fact that since the beginning of 
modern times northern Europe has so far out-stripped southern 
Europe in the race for wealth, culture, and political power? 

Our eastern highlands are populated by the purest Anglo-Saxon 
breed. These Anglo-Saxon mountain whites have also degener- 
ated. They are poor, lazy, and shiftless. Why? 

Simply because they Didn’t Have To. 

South of them was the busy cotton and tobacco belt, where 
ambitious planters had developed an empire. North of them, 
over the Cumberland road and the Ohio river, trade and men were 
streaming into the rich plains of the old Northwest. Here was 
stimulus for ambition. Here was a thankful field for energy. 
Hence these regions developed a high civilization. The mountain 
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region, on the other hand, offered no industrial prizes, was far 
away from the highway of commerce, and had no stimulus for 
the dormant ambition of the luckless settlers that had drifted 
thither. Civilization vanished, and primitive barbarism reap- 
peared. 

But does this mean that the capabilities of the race had 
diminished? that they had become degenerates? 

Not in the least. The universal testimony is that the mountain- 
eer of the east, when given an education and transplanted to a 
more stimulating region, holds his own with anybody. Three- 
quarters of a century ago a “poor white” youth drifted into the 
stimulating life of the new-born state of Illinois. His back- 
woods ancestry did not hinder Abraham Lincoln from becoming 
the greatest American. 

Throughout antiquity and the middle ages, Europe faced 
southeast. Ideas and goods were exchanged with the Orient and 
India. During the early centuries of our era, Alexandria was 
the heart of the commercial world. Then she was also the head 
of the intellectual world. During the middle ages the city-re- 
publics of northern Italy were the center of trade and traffic, 
and also the center of civilization and progress. Then the Italian 
looked down on the German as a boor and on the Englishman as 
a barbarian. But America was discovered. Europe made about- 
face. The trade with India went around Africa. The Mediter- 
ranian was but a pond in the backyard of Europe, instead of the 
highway to the splendor of the East. England was in the mid- 
dle of the world. This accounts sufficiently for the retrogression 
of Italy and the progress of England—without assuming that the 
innate progressiveness of the Englishman is greater than that 
of the Italian. 

How any one who has looked intelligently on the map of 
Europe could ever have supposed that Spain had the ghost of a 
show to keep the commercial supremacy of Europe is beyond 
my comprehension. A sparse population on a dry tableland, as 
far removed from the center of population and center of trade as 
possible without drowning in the Atlantic—these were expected 
to hold down the supremacy in the world’s trade and conquer 
and colonize a hemisphere besides. Instead of sneering at her 
failure, we should marvel at the gigantic achievement of this 
little nation which actually succeeded in Latinizing two-thirds 
of the New World. 

The Latin American has been very much in the same position 
as our “mountain whites.” The stream of commerce and immi- 
gration has not yet set his way. Mingling with the natives in- 
stead of exterminating them, as did the “superior Anglo-Saxon,” 
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has naturally tended to lower the Latin settler’s culture some- 
what, while it has raised that of the native. Hence the belief 
that the Latin American is incapable of as high a civilization as 
the Saxon American is utterly without foundation. 

But the prejudice is strong and deep. It has perverted our 
histories and geographies. It vitiates almost all current inform- 
ation in periodicals. Not long ago T heard a prominent scholar 
make the statement that the reason the Mediterranean countries 
did not keep the supremacy in trade was that they were poor 
“deep-water sailors” compared with the northern Europeans. 
Now, isn’t this refreshing! To call the race that brought forth 
Columbus, Vasco da Gama, Vespucius, and Magellan timid shore- 
huggers! 

How deep this prejudice sits in us can best be learned by ex- 
amining our histories. To my knowledge, there was not one 
American or English historian who did the Spanish pioneer in 
America justice until the appearance of Mr. Lummis’s “The 
Spanish Pioneers.” “Spanish” and “cruelty and bigotry” have 
been perfectly synonymous. 


The Second Superstition. 

The second superstition is no less formidable. It has come 
to rank as a truism, if not as an axiom, that no advanced civiliza- 
tion can subsist permanently in the tropics. The “proof” is both 
theoretical and practical. We are told with a wave of the hand, 
dismissing the subject as settled, that no higher culture ever 
succeeded in maintaining itself in a warm climate. An annual 
frost is necessary to keep down barbarism. To this we reply: 
Even supposing it were admitted that no higher culture ever 
subsisted where winters are unknown, this proves nothing; for 
history never repeats itself. A hundred and twenty-five years 
ago, the same was said of republics. “Look at the teachings of 
history,” the learned men of the dav said. “No democratic re- 
public long survived. In a hereditary monarchy alone is there 


security.” 
The other argument is this: “Tropical weather makes bodily 


exertion difficult. People grow lazy in warm weather. Susten- 
ance is easily procured in the rich tropics, and when man can get 
food and shelter without work, he will be satisfied to doze in the 
shade all day.” 

There is some truth in this argument. Up to a certain stage 
in culture the advance of man is conditioned by the presence of 
an external stimulus. When the pangs of hunger and cold are 
removed, the savage has little else to keep him busy. But civil- 
ized man is not driven to his work by external stimulus only. 
His ideal wants are numerous and quite as insistent as those of 
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the appetites. To claim that he will give up his civilization for 
the luxury of dozing naked under a palm tree is ridiculous. 

“This is, however, what thousands have done who have emi- 
grated to the tropics. The original immigrants, may, if tenacious 
of old customs, maintain their old civilized habits, but the second 
generation invariably sinks to the level of the surrounding 
society.” 

Precisely. The individual is powerless against society. Very 
few persons can maintain themselves in a much higher state of 
culture than that of their neighbors, and if perchance here and 
there an extraordinary character succeeds in living on a plane 
high above his fellows, the chances are that his children will fall 
to the level of surrounding society rather than maintain their 
father’s standard. Hitherto, the trouble with tropical communi- 
ties has been that they have occupied the quiet lagoons, the calm 
belts, and the backwoods of the social world. 

But a new era is coming. Every progressive community owes 
its progress to a select few dynamic souls that well may be called 
the Captains of Culture. Subtract this saving ten per cent. from 
any community, and allow no new blood to enter, and retro- 
eression shall be swift and inevitable. First and foremost among 
these are the Captains of Industry who Get Things Done. In 
their wake will follow the extraordinary Thinker and Seer and 
Prophet. These dynamic leaders are few, very few, compared 
with the multitudes they lead. But they infuse their spirit into 
their followers. The whole mass is leavened; for in man, as in 
most other animals, the instinct of imitation is strong. The 
average individual, in fact, lives, moves and has his being in 
imitation. Where these few dynamic thinkers go, high-pressure 
human living will become general; and your average individual, 
who, if born in Peru or Eastern Tennessee, would have dawdled 
his life away in a lazy one-suspender style, now becomes a 
hustler and looks down with supreme contempt on “those degen- 
erate South Americans.” 

A new era is surely dawning for Latin America. Capital is 
turning in an ever increasing stream to the tropics, and especially 
to Latin America. Immigration is sure to follow. Your dyna- 
mic individual is alwavs sure to follow in sufficient numbers to 
revolutionize society wherever he finds capital going. As the 
resources of the industrial world are so much greater now than 
half a century ago, we may reasonably expect to see Latin 
America develop at a rate and to a grandeur that will far excel 
our own hitherto unprecedented evolution. 


Well, What of It? 
Simply this. Our “manifest destinv” is to be the leader and 
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teacher in the western hemisphere. Morally, politically, in- 
dustrially. We are the old country, they are the young nations. 
We ought to manufacture for them, and they ought to supply us 
with raw material. Blaine’s Reciprocity and Pan-Americanism 
is the true American policy. Politically, we ought to get into 
closer relation with these charming national debutantes. A com- 
pulsory arbitration treaty and a defensive union against all for- 
eign interference would bring permanent peace to half the world. 
From the day such a union is formed the curse of war will be un- 
known in America and standing armies and war navies, save just 
enough for police duty at sea and land, will be relics of barbar- 
ism unknown to our hemisphere. 

United America would be the guardian of the weak and 
wronged the world over. No such immoral tragedies as the 
massacres of the Armenians, the Russification of Finland, 
or the extermination of the Boers, would be possible on this sin- 
ful planet. No, not by war, my sarcastic friend. You were just 
ready to ask for those armies and navies again. Not by war. 
The mere withdrawal of some commercial privileges from the 
offending state would soon bring the proudest one of them to 
terms. 

Leadership and supremacy in the Democratic hemisphere—this 
is what “Providence has thrown into our lap.” This is the God- 
given duty that “has come without our seeking.” To prove 
false to this, our manifest destiny, were indeed craven timidity 
and base betrayal of a sacred trust. 

But if we are to be the chosen people of the Lord to lead in the 
greatest work of the new century, we must not follow after 
strange gods. We must be true to the truth as God gives us to 
see the truth. Government by the consent of those governed, 
the government of the people and for the people and by the 
people, freedom and self-government for the individual, freedom 
and self-government for the community, these—no, this (for the 
principle is one)—is the reason for our existence. If we forget 
this one central truth of our being, it does not particularly matter 
if we prosper or not. Nor shall we prosper then. The Eternal 
Verities will see to that. Long ago, God said in history: “I am 
weary of despots, whether nations or individuals.”’ 

We are at the parting of the ways. We must choose whether 
we would be the leader of the greatest brotherhood of free peoples 
the world has ever seen, or the despot over a paltry dependency. 


St. Cloud, Miun. 
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WHAT WAS IT? 
By SHARLOT M. HALL. 





Y FRIEND was a strong, quiet man, whose 
scholarly research in the fields of science and 
philosophy had won him world-wide recogni- 
tion. The crown of his life work, as he con- 
sidered it, was a monograph on Immortality—- 
which, by all the accumulated evidence of a 
long lifetime, he considered a dream and a 

delusion. For the better completion of this volume, he had re- 
tired to my quiet country home, where, in an isolation scarceiy 
less than that of Selkirk, the last chapter was written. 1 was 
acting as amanuensis, and, as he dictated the lines which summed 
up his entire rebuttal, he turned to me and said: 

“So much for the head; but to me the evidence of the heart has 
always been tenfold stronger. If we are immortal, then must 
love be also. 

“In the ‘pale realm of shades’ we might rest content while our 
dear ones on earth were happy; but to know them in pain and 
not share it, to witness their suffering and not be able to give 
comfort—1l tell you it cannot be. Would not the mother-soul 
find some way to reach her child? Can it be that all the mighty 
loves of humanity go for nothing? That I, passing on, could 
send through a stranger a slate-written message of trivial import 
to her I love and not reach her one heart-beat in her deepest 
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sorrow? 

“That is the weakest point in the whole argument—that im- 
mortal love should be powerless to manifest itself to its object, 
and the disembodied spirit yet be able to communicate through a 
small number of persons things no mortal is better for knowing. 

“No,” and he laid his hand lightly, with a caressing gesture, 
on my shoulder; “if 1 am immortal at all I want to be so to some 
purpose. lf | can reach at all those left behind, 1 want to do it 
when they need me most. If I can rap a table-top or play a 
guitar in your presence and can’t turn you aside from impending 
danger, what good would my immortality be to either of us?” 

Here our conversation was interrupted by the housekeeper 
bringing our bedroom candles; for, the book completed, my 
friend was to start East early the following morning. 

In the bustle of leave-taking nothing ..zore was said on the 
subject, and, after watching his train out of sight, | returned home 
with only the pleasant sense of having assisted a friend so far as 
lay in my power. But when I entered the room where we had 
worked all winter, | found myself strangely depressed. It was 
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not loneliness—for I am a man whose life has been solitary; cir- 
cumstances have compelled me to recognize companionship as a 
temporary and infrequent pleasure and to learn to be happy, or 
at least content, alone. But now I was haunted by the feeling 
that we had said good-bye forever—a desire to reach after him 
and call him back—till I was glad to be interrupted by my man, 
who held a telegram in his hand. 

It was an urgent call to Mexico, where the bulk of my prop- 
erty was invested in mining claims that required immediate and 
personal attention. I locked the room, packed a hasty valise, and 
was soon oblivious to everything save the jar of the flying train 
and the probable condition of my business. 

The last two hundred miles of my journey was made with a 
private conveyance—a strong buckboard of antique pattern and 
four half-broken broncos who plunged along in the most primitive 
rawhide harness I had ever seen. 

The largest of my properties was situated in a basin-like valley 
near the little town of Oxachilla. Years before a rude wagon road 
had been constructed down a spur of the enclosing mountains, 
but the rains of many summers had washed it into a series of 
steps and gullies, down which the buckboard plunged and lurched 
in a manner far from comfortable. 

A pack-trail, winding in and out along the old road, made it 
none the better: for each bronco, determined on securing the 
foot of smooth going to himself, pushed and tugged with his fel- 
lows in utter defiance of the rawhide lines. 

Just as we had cleared one tremendous gully and were hanging 
suspended on a ledge, ready to drop into the next one, the fore- 
most leader sat back on his haunches as if checked headlong by 
some powerful hand. His mate followed, and the buckboard 
stopped with a jerk that nearly threw us off the seat. 

“Something in the road; perhaps a rattlesnake,” said my driver, 
in Spanish, as he handed the lines to me and climbed over the 
wheel to investigate. There was a layer of white under his brown 
skin when he returned, holding a round tin box. about three 
inches across, in his hand. He passed it to me: “Giant powder 
caps! Sefior, we may thank the Saints that we see Oxachilla 
tonight. Had the wheel descended, not even the vultures had 
found our remains. Gracias 4 Dios! It was a narrow chance!” 

No need to tell me it was a narrow chance; my hand shook 
as I slipped the box carefully in my pocket. I had handled too 
many of those slender copper tubes to be ignorant of their ter- 
rible power. I have seen the hand and arm of a miner blown 
away in an instant by a cap carelessly compressed in his fingers. 
One of my own powder men had the habit of tightening the cap 
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with his teeth after slipping it over the end of the fuse. I cau- 
tioned him again and again, but one morning his head was blown 
literally off his body by an exploding cap. A hundred of those 
deadly things were packed in the box in my hand, lost from some 
pack-train passing down to the mines. A tenth the jar of our 
descending wheel was enough to explode them, and only an un- 
explainable circumstance had saved us from instant death. 

I found my business in too bad condition to leave me time for 
thought of anything else. For a year I was isolated in that wilder- 
ness with only a few hundred Indians and Mexicans to keep me 
company. Mails, for the most part, did not reach me at all, and 
when at last my affairs permitted a return to the United States, 
the first thing I did was to dispatch a letter to my old friend re- 
lating the adventure on the Oxachilla road and asking him if it 
did not bear a little on the subject of our last conversation. 

Here a very great shock awaited me. My letter came back 
unopened, and with it a brief note from his publishers stating that 
Mr. Blank had been found dead in his berth in the car which bore 
him East from his stay with me. With no sign of illness or strug- 
gle—calmly, with his face to the wall as if sleeping, the porter 
found him but little more than a month before I so narrowly 
escaped an awful death on that lonely mountainside in the heart 
of Mexico. 

The years that followed were busy enough to make me forget 
everything save our friendship itself. I gave up mining and be- 
came a railroad man, working up from the bottom to a position 
of some importance. I had been ten years with my company 
when a series of circumstances resulted in the consolidation under 
one management of the two hitherto distinct sections of a great 
transcontinental line. 

I had belonged to the eastern division, and when my chief, 
with others interested, arranged to inspect the western section 
through to the coast, I was included in the party. As our special 
train reached the summit of the Rocky Mountains at Coolidge 
and turned down on that marvelous run through the many-hued 
mountains and cafions of New Mexico and Arizona, I went for- 
ward and took my seat in the locomotive, close up to the front on 
the fireman’s side. The great iron beast, throbbing and swaying 
under us, was bearing me nearer home with every stride. In the 
old mining days I had prospected up and down the whole sec- 
tion ahead of us till I knew it like a map; and now I was curious 
to see what changes the years that had so altered my own for- 
tunes had brought to it as well. 

The cab windows were open and the last tint of twilight dying 
out of the sky as we glided into the entrance to Cafion Diablo, 
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one of the wildest and most beautiful gorges through which a 
railroad ever passed. The dark cliffs closed in on every side, and 
it seemed impossible that there could be an open passage any- 
where through the enclosing blackness. 

The engineer on the inner side could see only a few yards 
ahead, for the jutting cliffs and overhanging walls; but I, on the 
outer side, was watching the play of light from the headlight, as 
it plowed a road through the darkness much as a snow-plow 
flings off the loose snow from the track. 

Suddenly, out of the black wall in front, shot a globe of red— 
a lantern swung frantically across the track giving the danger 
signal. I called to the engineer, who from his seat could not 
see it, and the wheels scrunched and burred as he threw on the 
air-brakes and set the reverse lever. The momentum of our train 
on that steep grade carried us almost against the timely signal 
before the engine gave a final grunt and stopped with its black 
nose just touching a mass of rocks and earth. 

We leaped out. Tons of the fallen cliff lay square across the 
track, and in a moment more we would have been plunging down 
the steep embankment into the boulder-strewn bed of Diablo 
Creek. 

“Who gave the warning?” asked my chief, white-lipped, as he 
measured the obstruction. 

“T did. I was sitting on the fireman’s box. But whoever it was 
kept swinging the lantern till we stopped. I saw it just as I 
jumped off. Some track-walker who is talking to the train 
crew, probably.” 

But the trainmen were all with us inspecting the landslide. 
Not one of them had seen a stranger, and, as we soon learned, no 
one but myself had seen the signal, although the brakeman had 
been on top of the train all the evening and knowing the danger- 
ous reputation of the cafion had kept what he thought a close 
lookout. 

I climbed over the rocks and looked down the track. All was 
darkness as far as my eyes could reach, and a brief inspection 
showed that there were no footprints there except my own. The 
loose earth following the slide retained every imprint, even 
where I set down the lantern a moment in searching, and I re- 
turned to the party completely mystified. 

There was but one thing to do. One of the men climbed a 
telegraph pole, and, tapping the wire, sent a message ahead for a 
wrecking train. Then we slowly backed up the road to the near- 
est station and waited. At the station we found the track-walker 
himself, who said that he had passed over the road and found it 
clear less than an hour before we came along. He knew no one 
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who could have given the signal, especially with the regulation 
lantern which I was sure I had seen. 

“T tell you H—, you liave seen a ghost,” said the chief, “and a 
very lucky ghost for us as it proves. I think I shall keep you on 
that fireman’s box till we are safe in Los Angeles,” and he laughed 
provokingly. 

I did not laugh. My thoughts went back with a snap to that 
rocky mountainside above Oxachilla, the plunging broncos, and 
the white face of my Mexican guide as he thanked all the saints 
for our deliverance. I seemed to hear a voice long forgotten: 
“If I can rap a table-top or play a guitar in your presence and 
can’t turn you aside from impending danger, what good would my 
immortality be to either of us?” 

As much to escape the discussion of my friends as to be alone 
with my thoughts, I returned to the cab. It only added to my 
perplexity when, on going forward next morning past the great 
raw gash in the cliffs, we were assured at the next station that 
no one had been out from there the past evening and that not 
a trace had been found of our mysterious savior. 

For months thereafter the occurrence haunted me, until at last 
I persuaded myself that the swaying light must have been a ball 
of newly-released phosphorescent gases just rising from the fresh 
earth of the landslide as we approached—a fortunate coincidence 
and nothing more. 

Some years later, finding my health far from satisfactory, I 
asked for, and was given, transfer to the western section of the 
road. It brought me into the mining country again; the old 
fever woke in my blood, and almost before I knew it the bulk of 
my savings was invested in a property I had never seen. 

The reports, however, continued to be all that I could desire 
and by New Year I felt justified in asking for a week’s vacation 
to visit my new bonanza. The mine lay in the foothills, twenty 
miles from the nearest railroad station, and there my pardner 
met me. In the brief inspection possible after an all-day ride 
I felt more than ever satisfied with the property, and, before going 
to bed, we planned to inspect the lowest workings, three hundred 
feet in depth, the following morning. 

The little old steam-hoist was puffing asthmatically when I[ 
woke up, and, as I entered the engine-room, I could scarcely re- 
press a smile at the patched and cobbled engine, presided over 
with such evident affection by the hoist-man. 

The long, steel-wire cable was twisting like an endless black- 
snake around the drum, and the ore-bucket swung above the shaft, 
full to the brim. We dumped the ore and piled our drills, picks, 
and prospecting tools in the bottom of the bucket, ready to go 
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down. I swung the edge agzinst the platform at the top of the 
shaft and was just stepping in. when a firm hand dropped on my 
shoulder, pulling me gently back. 

I turned. My pardner was lighting our candles and took no 
notice of me. No one was near. I thought I must have mistaken 
some draft or air-current for the pressure of a hand, and again 
stepped to the edge of the bucket. Again the strong, quiet grasp 
pulled me backward and held me unable to move. 

“Send down the tools first,” 1 said to my pardner, speaking with 
no volition of my own, but as something seemed to compel me. 
“Il would rather go down the next trip.” 

“All right; they need those drills anyway,” and dropping a 
bundle of drills into the bucket, he signaled the engineer to let 
go. The bucket went at high speed, as is usual when no men are 
inside, and, just as a report like a rifle-shot rang through the 
place, | felt myself jerked back in time to miss a flash of silver and 
fire as the parted cable whizzed over the platform into the shaft. 

Thud! Thud! Crash! The bucket bounded back and forth 
against the timbers, ending in a sickening plunge far below. The 
little hoist-engine, torn from its bed with the impact, settled back 
purring and spitting like an angry cat as the engineer hauled the 
fire and shut off steam frantically. 

“God! but that was a close call!” We were peering down 
the shaft, still reeking with rock-smoke where the bucket had 
pounded the walls. “What made you refuse to go?” 

I could not tell. I have never been able to tell. 1 only know 
that three times in my life something has interposed between me 
and a violent death. | leave the bare facts for wiser minds than 
my own to explain. 


Dewey, Arizona. 


MY INDIAN BASKET. 
By JAMES M. GOULDING. 


or \\ ood-dove crooned his Summer song, 
The River sang as it sped along, 
The Forest under the turquoise sky 
Sang in the breeze that loitered by, 
While you wrought me, in pattern quaint and fair, 
The “cat-claw” here and the willow there, 
A bit of your native basketry— 
Fancied and fashioned all for me 
From the dripping withes I hended you. 
Ah, the hours like your small tingers flew, 
As we sat by the tide of sparkling blue, 
The happy tide of the Havasu. 
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My English tongue you had not heard, 
While I knew never an Indian word, 

But sweeter far than Majel’s note 

Your low, clear laughter seemed to float 
Among the bending boughs of pine. 

And if your fingers were caught in mine, 
Were not the tangled withes to blame? 
And if never the world seems quite the same, 
Did you not know, as you deftly drew 
The slender strands so firmly through, 
That you were weaving our Youth in, too— 
Little brown maid of the Havasu? 


The Summers come and the Summers go, 
And in my blood the frost and snow 

Of many Winters linger chill; 

But over the desert dreaming still 

My heart’s a wandering free and far, 
Where burnished Steep and beaming Star, 
By day—by night—bend as of yore 
Above the Stream that evermore, 
Dancing on as it used to do, 

Sings to the reeds it glances through, 
Sighs for the Old and sings to the New, 
Oh, singing, sobbing Havasu. 


Strange, that such little hands could bind 
The light of a day long left behind, 

Into this simple basket here! 

Strange, that your eyes through many a year 
Should be shining still in my silent heart, 
Though the deeper things of Life depart! 

I wonder if Time has left his trace 

On the dark rich beauty of your face; 

If Sky and Stream are just as blue; 

If the crooning Dove to his mate was true; 
If you think of me as I think of you— 
Little maid—little maid of the Havasu. 


Grand Cafion, Ariz. 
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HO-HAU-TON’S: ENLIGHTENMENT. 


hy MARY H. COATES. 





Hik house of Ho-kau-ton, petty chief, was in deep mourn- 

ing. Hu-il-pay, his senior wife, had vielded up het 
sceptre of superior cloochmanship, and gone down the 
highway that leads to Memaloosland—the road tray 
eled by Siwashes who journey away but come not back. 

The interment must be punctiliously ceremonious as 
Old 


4 4mm forelocks and enveloped himself in ritualistic ashes, 


became those of her station. Ho-kau-ton cut his 
grief and dirt; the attendants clothed Her (one may not 
speak aloud the name of one just dead) in her finest 
apparel, and wrapped the corpse and its magnificent display of 
bright calico, furs, buttons, shells and like ornaments, in a wind- 
ing sheet—a new blanket purchased by the woman only a few 
weeks before her death. 

With the death chanting and groans of sorrow, mingled with 
sniffs of admiration, all that was mortal of Her was laid in a 
neat, new Oregon-pine box, which the agent had presented to the 
old chief, with much tact, hoping finally to bring coffins into us« 
in Indian burials on the reservation. To a dirge of genuine and 
loudly expressed grief, coupled with wailings of professional 
mourners, the funeral procession, which included the chaplain 


and native choir, climbed the hill behind the agency to the 
Indian burying ground. 

The chaplain warmed old Ho-kau-ton’s heart by his address 
over the grave; for he fittingly eulogized the departed one in 


august gestures—of the utmos: importance on public occasion 


and he frequently used her hu 
A perfec 
but the finishing 


iant flow of rhetoric. 
less obsidian : 


of the family, was the hymn of wv 


arth to earth, they leveled 
around it and draped the fence 


tacked smoothly around it a dre 


band’s name to punctuate a brill 
gem it was, like a piece of flaw 
uuch, according to the testimony, 
oe rendered by the choir. 
ip the grave, then bui fence 
vith her possessions. J irst they 


s-length of print, new and 


mcul, 


mad a patchwork quilt; then hung up her granite-iron cooking 
kettle by driving a nail in its b :ttom, and fastened her wood 
basket, tin dishes and articles of lesser value to the pickets in 
much the same way. After they had attended to every detail, 


the company turned toward ho 
ing 
last backward glance saw tag-en 
flapping over the grave in tl 
s-We ll aep i! 


an answering all-i 


It was over! Ho-kau-ton sat 


ie dismal evening wind, 


me with still louder wailing, leav- 


Her well provided for residence in the other world; and the 


ds and loose corners of garments 


s if waving 


ng signal. 


mourning in his deserted home 
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that is, deserted by Her. Nance remained to him still; for 
the old chief adhered to the ancient custom of keeping more than 
one wife, though the agent frowned gently on polygamy among 
them and as gently advocated monogamy. Ho-kau-ton listened 
respectfully to these “wa-wa’s” of the agent, as became conver- 
sation between equals. But he followed the old ways, and believed 
in having not only one wife, or as many wives as he could sup 
port, but as many as he could induce to marry him and support 
themselves, besides contributing a liberal amount to his own 
welfare. 

When the prescribed period of mourning had passed, Ho-kau- 
ton emerged from retirement, apparently reconciled to his loss, 
and mingled with the people again; but he really missed Her, and 
measured his loss by the memory of what he had paid for her— 
nine ponies and an old army musket—and by the amount of work 
she had done. Day after day deepened his trouble, and at last 
he decided to take another wife. 

There was no use of his trying to get along with one wife. 
It was not convenient. It was, indeed, very inconvenient. Nance 
was neat, handy, industrious, and bore sons and daughters to 
him; but one squaw could not do all the work that ought to be 
done, and in the salmon-spearing she could not paddle the canos 
fast enough alone. His children must attend school (an institu- 
tion—to be eyed with outward approval and secret suspicion— 
which the white man had set up for the Indian’s benefit), and 
other members of his tribe had affairs of their own to attend to 

His forbears, from remotest tradition, had believed in a man's 
right to have more than one wife if he so desired; why depart 
from the old faith? Besides, he stood in danger of losing prestige, 
instead of growing more popular, if his people should suspect 
that he was getting too stingy to keep more than one. The 
agent was well-meaning in his way; so let him talk if he liked. 
But there was no use of arguing—no use of trying to get along 
with one wife. HHo-kau-ton settled it to his own satisfaction, and 
immediately began to look around for a suitable mate. <A diff- 
cult undertaking, that. Desirable women were not lacking: 
their number astonished him; he was at a loss which one to se- 
lect. There was another obstacle. Station and inclination de- 
manded a young, pretty squaw, but the young women had plans 
of their own, now that wives were chosen and married by con- 
sent, and not bought (often against their wishes) from their 
parents as in the old days, before there was an agent to trick the 
most of the men into cutting off their long locks. Yes, and before 
there were sawmills to make lumber to entrap them into building 
substantial window-and-floor houses instead of tepees with mi- 


gratory propensities. 
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The monumental pride of the pettv chief repulsed the mere 
thought of being refused bv anv of those giddy girls. But he 
must marrv: and at last he thought out a plan whereby he could 
catch a wife without either imperilling his honor or running the 
risk of a flippant refusal. When a decorous time had passed, he 
let the word go forth that he would give a great partv. 

He well knew that the people loved a merry-making of any 
kind. If the had god had frowned on him, helping to take away 
his old wife. even so the good god now favored his desire for 
another, and had sent a band of Umatillas down to the coast, 
hringine baskets and baskets of camas to trade. He would 

' ceive a camas-bake—and who, indeed, could resist so delectable a 

feast? 

The agent's new marriage-laws prohibited the giving of wed- 
ding presents. Very well! If he could not give a potlatch and 
scatter a fortune among the bride’s relatives, he could give a 
feast. and that would amount to about the same thine to them, 
and on the whole be worth far more to him: for everv Indian on 
the reservation would gladly lav aside tribal differences to be 
there. Three days would be required to prepare the feast, to 
cook and cool the camas. which meant a three-days’ jollification 
to them and to him popularity unstinted—while it lasted, at least, 
if not longer. 

The marsh huckleberries were ripe, and he let it be known that 
berries would be thankfully received, and also, that he should 
marry again. In fact. he said to his runners, with much circum 
locution, that he intended to select the woman who picked the 
most berries. 

The news of Ho-kau-ton’s scheme spread like wild fire in 
prairie grass: and invitations were met with gleeful acceptances 
On the appointed day there was a great gathering of people at the 
camp, a spot in the fringe of maples near the berry-swamp: and 
there were dozens of women among the berry bushes. Ho-kau- 
ton commanded Nance to superintend the preparation of the feast 
She called to her assistance relatives, visitors and hangers-on, and 
set some of the squaws at work with hoe and spade, telling them 
to dig a circular pit, about two feet deep and ten feet across, in 
which to bake the camas. Others she ordered to bring maple 
branches, to pull young, tender thistle-roots, to collect many 
leaves of the skunk-cabbage, and to gather hanging moss from 
the trees. 

When the hole was ready, they lined it with small stones and 


built an immense fire therein. After the wood had burned down 
to a bed of coals and the stones were thoroughly heated, Nance 
spread a laver of inaple boughs over the glowing mass and cov- 


ered that with the skunk-cabbage leaves. The greenery was soon 
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limp and steaming, and the helpers brought many nicely peeled 
sections of the bark of larches, laid a floor to the oven and set on 
it the baskets of camas, side by side, beginning in the middle of 
the pit. Between the baskets they spread the moss and upon 
that packed more bulbs, and last of all arranged the thist!e-roots 
around the edge. 

Everybody helped to close the door of the great oven—a cov 
ering of leaves, bark, boughs and several inches of sand, with a 
till larger fire over the entire mound. 

In the berry-patch there was much spirited rivalrv. Some, 
whose life-dream was to be the wife of a chief, were deeply in 
earnest; others, especially the young squaws, had entered the 
contest in a spirit of fun, or to escape the drudgery of preparing 
the camas-bake, and would drop out with all sorts of frail excuses 
at the close of the first day, diplomatically avoiding the chance of 
having to say “No” to an undesirable suitor while accepting his 
hospitality. 

In the evening the entire company gathered around the camp 
fire and enjoyed themselves singing, dancing, talking in an aban 
don of frivolity. The second day saw six women picking berries 

Fanny, tall and obliging; Nes-to-ton Lulu, industrious, but as 
young as ambitious; Neg-na, small and fair: Smith River Susie 
Big Mollie, and Lik-lak. 

A good assortment, mused Ho-kau-ton, as he sat on a slight ter 
race that overlooked the swamp, fairly good—all but that Lik- 
lak! Well, they were in earnest, that was a consolation. But oh, 
that Lik-lak! Stingy, thrifty, with a purse and a decided mind of 
her own about such things, and a tongue that had barely saved 
her from several desirable husbands already, easily adopting the 
white woman’s ways whenever it suited her convenience—ugh! 

The contestants came in at noon and Ho-kau-ton carefully 
measured the berries, keeping count by some process unknown 
to the rest and imparting the results to none but the rivals. He 
observed with gratification that Lik-lak had not gathered as 
many as the others. Now, thought he, if she had some one with 
whom to talk while at work, she would unconsciously work more 
slowly and fall short—but her company might help, so he quickly 
drove that thought away. 

\t night there was a slight but jubi 
eyes, which Ho-kau-ton failed to see as he measured her berries 


1 
| 
t 


ant twinkle in Lik-lak’s 


and found she had brought in considerably more than any of the 
others. On the last day the old chief sat on the little hill and 
watched the berry-gatherers unceasinely. That Lik-Ink might 
be receiving surreptitious help! He would catch her at it, if 


possible, and frustrate her ambitious designs. There were other 
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women in that huckleberry swamp! He was determined to 
see fair play. 

At noon he measured the berries in puzzled silence. Lik-lak 
had doubled her record of the afternon before. Again, all the 
long summer afternoon he sat on the knoll watching them, the 
while listening to the sounds of bustling expectancy and busy 
preparation that floated out to him from camp. 

Nance was making ready the marriage feast ; and remembering 
the way the whites on the reservation had laid their table and 
served their Fourth of July barbecue dinner, she was introducing 
several new-fangled arrangements—a makeshift tablecloth spread 
on the ground, an orderly placing of the viands, individual dinner 
plates—mostly pieces of newly-peeled bark—and a set time for 
the meal, restraining the officious and those with clamoring appe- 
tites. 

The immense bake-oven had been opened. The camas bulbs 
in the baskets had dried out, or been reduced bv the baking to 
fine flour ready to be made into bread-cakes, or used to thicken 
soup, and for other dishes: the thistle-roots were converted into 
dark purple glucose, delicious and tender; the camas on the moss 
had amalgamated and made excellent jujube. On the fire were 
more camas bulbs boiling into syrup for the bread. Huckleber- 
ries had been boiled down, mashed to jam and spread to cool on 
bark platters: besides there was much salmon and dried and 
fresh meat. 

\t evening, amid noisy pleasantry, old Ho-kau-ton measurred 
berries for the last time; and a chorus of shouts greeted the re- 
sult. Lik-lak had brought in almost as many as any three of 
the others. 

“All right. You my wife!’ Ho-kau-ton publicly accepted her. 

“Not much!” shouted Chinook Jake, a precocious youth who 
had taken trips “outside” with the agent, and had once served as 
assistant dishwasher at a wedding and therefore knew a thine 
or two. “Not much you're not. Come out here and stand up. I 
marry you!” 

Amid giggles, snickers, open laughter, audible comments, 
amusing cautions and congratulations, Ho-kau-ton, petty chief, 
and Lik-lak, spinster, came out and stood up before the assembled 
company. 

“Now!” said Chinook Jake with glib promptness, as he as- 
sumed a solemnly legal pose, “You shake hands!” 

The bride and groom did as requested. 

“Good!” The pseudo magistrate-chaplain heaved a long 
breath. Fle suddenly realized the importance of his position, and 
his thoughts raced wildly to and fro as he tried to recall the other 


essentials of civilization’s marriage ceremony. A happy thought 


—— 
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came. “Well, it’s the law of Amen and President of United 
States. You married now.” He sighed with relief at his narrow 
escape. 

“Camas ready!” announced Nance, taking her cue, and further 
imitating her model dinner. “Come, come, everybody.” 

“Well, Lik-lak is a great worker,” said Ho-kau-ton to nobody 
in particular, as he sat down to supper. 

Lik-lak stooped to take a handful of camas, and, as she did so, 
something dropped from her bosom. She made a quick clutch 
for it, but her husband, in spite of his many years, was before her, 
and behold! a common horn coarse-comb, with every alternate 
tooth cut out. 

“Lik-lak very smart. Use such big-tooth comb,” he sneered 
slightly. 

“Lik-lak very smart. Comb is-cum husband,” she retorted with 
a wily grin. 

“So?” he replied. 

“Comb is-cum berries,” she returned, munching a mouthful of 
camas in careless unconcern. 

“You mean you combed off the berries?” he ejaculated, 
amazed at the simpleness of the trick and at his stupidity in not 
detecting it. 

“Now-it-ka. Bend bushes over big flat basket; comb manv 
berries every time: pick very fast, shake up, blow out leaves,” 
reaching for some jujube. 

Ho-kau-ton suddenly found the supper very interesting. “It’s 
a trap,” he remarked to himself. “Of course, a foxy wife will 
save me lots of thinking; but after all—the agent is right about 
it. One wife is enough, and that’s a fact.” 


Santa Monica, Cal. 


A PASSING BREEZE. 


By IDA F. ANDERSON. 


®& WIFT a breeze comes down this was 

How the poppies hold their hats, 
How the eucalypti bow, 

How the pepper leaves salute 

Each its partner now! 

How ashamed the grasses totter, 

In uncertain poise: 

What a shiver in the palms, 

What a turning up of capes 

In the clover lawn! 

Oh, you naughty breeze, 

Such a havoc and a stir 

You have made in leaf and blade 

By your sudden rally 

Down this quiet way! 


San Bernardino, Cal. 
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died 1342), was the only Indian that ever in- 
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T IS never any trouble to rob Indians. There are nominal 
laws for their protection; but just as soon as some white 
person with a vote desires to “do up” the aborigine, if he is 

too timid to break the law, all he has to do is to mention it, and 
the law will kindly curl up and let him pass by. The result is 
inevitable. Whatever laws, whatever tribunals, anybody who is 
poor and weak gets presently robbed by this “great Christian 
nation.” 

Of course everyone is familiar with the general history of In- 
dian reservations. These are tracts of land pledged by the 
putative honor of this government to Indians, in forcible trade for 
the vastly greater tracts from which they have been crowded. 
Probably in any other country in the world, this governmental 
pledge to its wards would be respected. It is respected in Can- 
ada; and, therefore, Canada has never had an “Indian problem.” 
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But in this country, the government makes not the remotest 
pretense to keep its word of honor as to the reservations. It 
violates its own treaties, it violates every rudiment of decency 
and of law. Just as soon as the lands upon which Indians have 
been cornered become desirable to white men—other lands which 
the Indians once owned having been taken up—the Indian De- 
partment finds it easy to “do” the party of the second part out 
of half the contract. 

For a good many years those who know of these conditions 
have felt glad that the Indians of New Mexico, who were under 
the wicked Spanish rule until half a century ago, were more se- 
cure. The Pueblos haven't government reservations, which are 
hardly worth the paper the act is written on—their holdings are 
by Spanish land grants, confined by United States patent; and 
a United States patent is not quite so easy for the Indian De- 
partment to burglarize. But of course a way has been found. 
If you can’t open half a reservation to white squatters, free 
gratis, and without the consent of the owners, it is worth while to 
the peanut-minded official to get hold of these lands one home- 
stead at a time. 

The Supreme Court of New Mexico has decided that the 
Pueblo Indian must pay taxes. This also means that he can vote. 
it also means (and everyone knows it who has sense enough 
even to be a member of the Supreme Court of New Mexico) the 
prompt breaking up of these land grants. It is like taxing minors, 
or incompetents in an asylum, and selling out their inheritance by 
foreclosure if they fall delinquent. It is one of the most infamous 
things ever done, even in an American court of law, as towards 
Indians. 

But this decision would make a white mark on the reported in- 
tention of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to “let it go at 
that.” He has an easy remedy; for all the Indians would have 
to do would be to cede their lands, in trust, to the federal govern- 
ment, and then they would not pay taxes. But he is reported in 
an Albuquerque interview as having made up lis mind to let the 
matter rest, sagely remarking that “those Indians who are worth 
saving will be absorbed into the body politic, and those not worth 
saving will become roving bands of gypsies.” ‘These are the peo- 
ple he is paid $3500 per year to “protect.” 

The Pueblos are reasonably prosperous people; they have their 
little lands, given to them centuries ago by the King of Spain— 
lands whose title has been respected by Spain and by Mexico, but 
which we propose to subtract by a cowardly legal subterfuge. 
They work harder than New England farmers, by class. They 
have generally enough to eat, but they have practically no 
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money, except a very few individuals; and no person at once 
sane and of the respectability of a vellow dog, who goes among 
them, would any more think of subjecting them to the mercy of 
a Mexican assessor than he would think of crueltv to children. 
The simple fact is they can’t pay taxes; if this decision becomes 
law, the only possible result will be that practically every re- 
spectable Pueblo will lose his property, and these ancient com- 
munities which have been the admiration of statesmen and of 
scholars for centuries, will be mostly filled up with poor white 
trash. 

It is one of the astounding things about the whole historic ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs that the high officers never think 
of such a thing as personally becoming acquainted with condi- 
tions. I have personally known many cases in which they refused 
to investigate matters in the field, when they had time for junket- 
ing, and when the only effort would have been to take a pleasant 
carriage drive of a few miles. Thev not onlv know nothing about 
their job when they enter upon its duties, they seem to make it 
a principle never to learn anything, bevond the routine of the 
office. They seem to think it is too much of a come-down for a 
covernment official to try to nnderstand the people over whose 
lives and fortunes he has despotic power. I hope that Commis- 
sioner Tones has been libeled by this interview. He is an honest. 
earnest man who knows nothing about Indians and knows he 
doesn’t: but he must know enough of human nature to know that 
to throw the undeveloped minor into legal and financial respon- 
sibilities which are hard enough for the hardened adult, is a 
cruelty beyond anything the Inquisition ever invented 

And anyhow, it looks to be about time that we should have as 
guardian of the nation’s rather important administration of these 
its wards, a man who does know something about his business. 
It is not a multitude, but there are more than a few men of na- 
tional standing, men of absolute integrity, men of higher business 
abilitv than has perhans ever graced the Indian Office. who also 
know human nature, and know Indians, and are leaders of men, 
and not mere office clerks with a chief’s name and pav. If one 
of these men could be cajoled into the office—not for the poor 
pittance of a salarv, but for the chance to do a great good—we 
might avoid what will otherwise assuredly happen; that we shall 
make a second “Century of Dishonor,” and a little worse than the 
first. 


* «x * 


Tt is pathetic to watch the Indian Office rent in twain by its 
utter tenderfooted incompetency as to the broad subject, and its 
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honest desire to act for the Indians’ benefit, according to red 
tape lights. 

While it is alleged to be proposed to evict the Pueblo Indians 
one by one from their homes, under foreclosure of mortgage, the 
same Department is beginning to construct an enormous and 
expensive irrigating reservoir for the benefit of the drought- 
stricken Zufi Indians of New Mexico. A dam 4oo feet long on 
the crest and 70 feet high, will retain 16,000 acre feet: and this 
will enable the Zufiis to bring the best results possible to their 
poor, sandy and too-elevated lands. That is, it will enable them 
to irrigate until they are dispossessed because they are unable 
to pay taxes which an enlightened government proposes to clap 
on them; then the reservoir will be very handy for the Americans 
who take their place. 

Spain never got so low as to tax these Indians; neither did 
poor Mexico of the early independence, when revolutions and 
forced levies were the daily order of business. Everyone else was 
“held up:” but these Dagoes had some qualms of conscience as 
to a helpless race. It shows their inferiority. We can nurse our 
sentimental nerves by appropriations to teach the Indians algebra 
and Greek and the violin and foot-ball rules; while at the same 
time we get our money back by buncoing them out of the little 
homes we gave them in exchange for the whole country which 


was once theirs. 
* * * 


The Los Angeles Council of the Sequoya League crows stead- 
ily on, even in the warm weather. In the fall, when the beaches 
and mountains have sent home their seasonal multitudes, the 
membership will swell much more rapidly. 

Since last month the following dues have been received: 

Mrs. Delia A. Senter, Pasadena, $50 (life membership). 

$2 each—Mrs. Elizabeth Abascal, Miss Mary Abascal, F. S. 
Broszmer, Los Angeles: Mrs. Arturo Bandini, Pasadena: A. C. 
Billicke, Mrs. Mildred E. Caton, Los Angeles: Mrs. A. F. R. 
Coffin, Mrs. Mary M. Cowan, Pasadena; Mrs. J. F. Duane, Los 
Angeles; Courtenay De Kalb, Mojave, Cal.: Miss M. M. Fette. 
Franklin C. Holmes, Miss May Hitchcock, Dr. Joseph Kurtz 
Mrs. G. Leighton, A. C. Laird. Los Angeles: Miss Anna Meeker. 
Pasadena ; Ruth Comfort Mitchell, John L. Mail, Miss Elsie Ord, 
Wm. S. Post, R. A. Rowan. Los Angeles; Mrs. A. L. Stetson, 
Nordhoff, Cal. 
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HUNTING. A JOB. 


By JIAROLD S. CHANNING. 





>j}J ONE knows how many queer kinds of work 
there are to do in this world, till he has tried 
to work his way somewhere. 

| had been a miner, but “for reasons” decided 
to sidetrack that means of livelihood for a 
while. So one lovely day | leit tor the foothill 
belt of mining towns, knowing from experience 
that money is “easier” in such communities 


than in rural districts. 














My lrsi venture was at Chinese Camp. iie 
first day | washed windows in the front of a big hotel; but 
| found that sitting on the ledge with hali one’s body balanced 
outside was cramping work, and also that the soapy water was 
always running down one's sleeves. So the next two days | put 
up a barbed wire fence, with the aid of a Chinaman, a stretcher, 
and much strenuosity—especially the last. 1 lost various strips 
of clothing, with the underlying tlesh, and spent considerable 
time in disentangling myseli from the wire. it always took a 
notion to slip just as | was going to drive in those miniature 
croquet wickets called staples. lhe staples would fly one way, 
myseli and the wire another, and aiter hiteen minutes spent in 
disentanglement and binding up lacerations, l'd begin again. 
the man who gave me the job paid me two dollars a day—a 
day of ten hours—and said ii l’d “lay over a couple of days, he'd 
give me a two weeks job at it.’ 1 said no, very emphatically, 
and left town between two days, ior fear he would persuade me 
to it. It was worth two dollars an hour and a surgeon's services 
free. ‘Lhe army should be recruited iroin proiessional barb-wire 
stretchers. 

At the next town | found nothing doing, so went to a place 
called “third Crossing,’ so named from the following hap- 
pening: 

An Irishman called Jim Delavan first settled there. He was of 
a bibulous temperament and on returning irom a trip to town 
always brought back a gallon oi “Valley lan.” One very stormy 
day he reached the creek rather the worse for wear, and found 
it very high. He called to his partner, ‘om, who was at the 
cabin-door on the opposite side of the creek, to come and help 
him across; but Tom refused. Now Jim knew that he had already 
as much of a load as he could carry, across without the jug, and 
for a bit was in a quandary. Lut his native wit solved the 
problem. He set the jug carefully down on the bank and waded 
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across. Then, taking a long piece of rope, he fastened one end 
to a large stone on the water's edge somewhat below his landing- 
place, and, going back to the ford, started across, with the rope 
passing slowly through his fingers. Reaciing the jug-side of the 
stream, he took up the jug, removed the cork, drank heavily, re- 
placed the cork tightly, walked up stream a bit, slipped the rope 
through the handle of the jug and placed it in the water, holding 
on to the loose end. The jug ferried itself across most handily. 
Observing its safe arrival, Jim tied the loose end to a stump, 
went down to the ford and crossed again, nearly upsetting, how- 
ever, in the middle, as he forgot the rope and caught his foot 
in it. But he landed safely and went and unmoored the jug and 
rope, the latter floating to the other side and being recovered the 
following day. They called him “Jim of the Third Crossing” 
after that. 

As | arrived at the little hamlet, a man planted himself squarely 
in the middle of the road, evidently wishing to stop me. As | 
was too poor to hold up, and knew this was a country where 
they did not arrest a man as a hobo until he had so proved him 
self, 1 marched fearlessly on. 

“Hello, pard—hunting work?” 

I answered yes. 

“Are you a miner?” 

I had been till recently. 

He seemed disappointed, and said: 

“Then I suppose it’s no use to ask yo | wanted a piece of 
summer fallowing done. I’ve got a span of good horses and | pay 
two dollars, but I’ve asked half a dozen of your kind and they 
won't work outside their profession.” 

I told him that although it was several years since | had manip- 
ulated a plough, I thought I had not forgotten, and would try. 

“Then come in and get your dinner and my son'll take you to 
the barn and show you the horses and plow.” 

I ate heartily and then went to the barn. 

“Them two over there’s yourn, and the plough’s outside, and 
there’s the harness,” said the son—and he walked away. 

How simple it seemed! 

I got the horses out—two sturdy greys—watered them, and 
took the harness down. I had thought it would all come back to 
me at first glance, but somehow this set of harness seemed dif- 
ferent from any I had ever seen, and | studied it over carefully. 
Finally | saw how the contraption went, and then it occurred 
to me I had not asked which was the “off hoss.”’ I guessed at it, 
and must have got it right as nothing was said by the owner. | 
got them hitched up at last and started for the pasture. Of 
course I began by taking hold of the wrong handle of the plow 
and tore up a few yards of road before 1 discovered my mistake. 
The pasture reached, I started in—alone, | thank heaven to this 
day, for I should have lost my job then and there if there had 
been witnesses. Throwing the reins nonchalantly around my 
neck and clutching them with one hand, I raised the plow to an 
eveu keel with the other, and plunged the beak into the earth, 
calling “giddap” to the animals at the same moment. The plow 
caught the ground splendidly—in fact, it kept going right down 
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until it brought up with a jerk against the subsoil, hard-pan, or 
something or other. ihe horses did not stop quite soon enough, 
and, the reins tightening suddenly, | found it wise to take a posi- 
tion on my stomach above the buried plough, while my icet hung 
on the cross-bar. | picked myself up, pulled the plough out aiter 
several efforts, lengthened the reins, put them about my waist 
and started on again. 1 found that by bearing down on the 
handles 1 could make it plow shallow, and vice versa, so | got 
safely across one side of the field. But the furrow would have 
put to shame the Missouri River in its meanderings, and in some 
places it was shallow and in some deep. When | had reached the 
end of the field, 1 wanted to turn at right angles, but | had for- 
gotten which way “haw” meant, and which “gee,” so | experi- 
mented. It was “gee” 1 wanted. In turning, | turned with too 
tight a rein and got the horses tangled up with the swivel-trees 
or whatever they are called, and had to partially unharness before 
| got things moving again. But perseverance makes perfect, and 
inside of an hour | was cutting all kinds oj ice with that field 
and the farmer, who happened on the scene just then, never 
knew my troubles. | ploughed all the following day and finished 
my job. 

For several days after leaving the “Third Crossing” | traveled 
through a beautifully wooded region of hills and streams, full of 
gold-lhunters hard at work panning. | tried my hand one day. 

You take a pan of iron a foot across, shaped something like a 
skillet, only deeper and minus the handle, fill it half full of sand 
and gravel scraped from the surface of the rock, then fill it up with 
water and give it a rotary shaking motion such as one gives an 
old watch when it gets to balking too much. {he coarse sand 
and gravel fly out over the side. From time to time you add 
water, till only a teaspoonful or so of the sand is left in the pan. 
This you work carefully with a little water from side to side, 
and at the last let the water run all the sand slowly in one di- 
rection along the angle in the bottom. It is supposed to leave 
a tiny string of particles of gold glistening on the iron just be- 
hind. 

| worked my back sore, my arms lame, and incidentally got 
gravel and water all over myself, but got only a “color” or two 
as result. | don’t think I'll try “panning” again; there are easier 
ways to commit suicide. 

Reaching Mokelumne Hill, | was offered a job as dishwasher 
at $20 per month and board. | stayed one day. Between meals 
one had to remove the jackets irom a few thousand “murphys,” 
peel carrois, beets and turnips by the bushel, run down, catch 
and clean a dozen “spring chickens,” carry coal, cut up cabbage, 
etc. At meal times one took his station in front of a huge zinc 
tub, full of very hot water. On one side was a draining tray, on 
the other the repository of dirty dishes with uneaten food. | 
had counted the waiters in the dining room previously, but as 
soon as the “dead ones” began coming my way they seemed to 
have multiplied by ten. Arm-load after arm-load of dirty dishes 
was stacked upon the sink and | had to “scrap’—that is, remove 
the adherent mess—from each individual dish before placing it 
in the water. Then they were washed and rinsed and stacked 
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(just like poker-chips). lt seemed to me as if | were washing 
lor a city-tull of people and my arms tairly ached with the strain, 
but the “chei’ kept urging me to go faster, “or else well be 


swainped.’ 

i don’t know tliat that would have been any worse. 

liowever, the rush was over at last and | could eat and then 
peel some more spuds. 

| might have stood it a week, if | had been the only inhabitant 
of my attic room—but there were others—lots of others—and | 
cashed in the next day, having ten cents deducted for breaking 
an already badly-cracked platter. 

At Grass Valley 1 found my next job—washing the woodwork 
of a hotel dining-room. It was tedious but simple. 

1 had made up my mind to leave California with its glorious 
climate, so one day (or night rather), | took up a berth in a side- 
door Pullman (that is a box-car) tor Nevada. 1 hadn’t made 
many miles when the “brakey’ came around to take up my ticket 
or collect cash-iare. As | had neglected to provide myself with 
either, he told me ld have to walk. 1 thought | was in for it, but 
my good angel beiriended me, in the shape of the freman trom 
the torward engine (we had a “pusher), who was in need oi a 
coal-passer. 1 accepted his ofier and took my post on the tendet 
vi the engine, breaking and shoveling coal as needed, and be- 
iween times watching the “scenery” pass by. Some of it was an 
A-one dyed-in-tlie-wool type, but as twenty-three miles of it 
was of the shut-in variety of snow-shed, it was not altogether 
uusurpassed. And then the cinders blew down into my eyes 
with unerring persistency, mixed with underdone steam. At 
last the summit came, and, shutting off all power, we slid down 
the eastern slope of the Nevadas into Lruckee. | was given three 
meals and tweiity-hve cents in cash, so tared well. isut it took 
ail the rest of tiie day to wash off the cinders and coal-dust. 

Going up past the sink of the liumboldt, the dreariest, most 
desvlate part of America, | reached Winnemucca, and there got 
a job cleaning up a large yard. ‘his was the Land of Canned 
Goods, and enough empty cans were lying loose in tiiat yard to 


have made all the goats of liarlem fat. All through the rest of 
this barren Siate, | amused myself counting the empty beer 
bottles along the track. ihey averaged about a hundred per 
mile. Someone should start a brewery there; the bottles would 
cost nothing except the gathering. At one little town, whose 
name | forget, 1 gui a job irom a man, laying in the winter's coal. 


the manner of it was this—go out along the track and gather up 
tlie coal dropped irom tenders of passing engines. ‘(he road is 
so rough and coal so cheap, that the droppings are not gatiered 
up by the railroad company. 1 made innumerable trips with a 
gunny-sack and got the old boy’s bin filled. 

the whole line of railroad was dotted with grading-camps, 
competition forcing tle company to straighten out the road and 
rock-ballast it, and it was a common thing for contractors’ fore- 
men to call out and ask if 1 wanted a job. | tried it a few times, 
but between wretched grub, vermin-infected quarters and 
swindling pay-checks, | gave up the attempt after a while. One 
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concrete cainp (laying bridge-ioundations) in windy gap, 
filled me up so full of cement dust that even now | taste it when 
I think of it And we never had time to wash before grub was 


served, but went as we were, to eat out of rusty tin plates. 
Then the weather in the whole State was as mixed up as the 
mountains. Often on arising there would be a skim of ice on the 
} 


water-casks, and by noon it would be insufferably hot, then at 
night cool again. After one very hot day, it cooled off and was 


snowing the next, and soon. Most of the water was strong with 
alkali (they corn beef in it, in places—that is, if they can get 
a piece of beef to corn), and there was mighty little of it. such as 
it was. In one stretch of a hundred and twenty miles across the 
State, I drank from tank-cars and section-house tanks entirely. 
And it wasnt’ wet, either: the more you drank, the more vou 
wanted. T was told that some of the people had got to be regu 
lar alkali-drunkards. I believe it 

The railroad seemed only to go up and down mountain-ranges, 
and the trains were either wearing out brake-shoes all the time 
or getting stalled on some up-grade. I suggested to one engineer 
that they might have detachable balloons to fasten to the front 
end of a train going up grade, and when at the top unhitch the 
balloon and send her down on the next empty—but he didn’t 
take to the idea. He said hot air might do it hetter—there seemed 
to be lots of it loose. 

The bread was all home-made, T iudge—at least all T sampled: 
it was invariably heavy, more or less, sour and well-alkalicd, as 
indeed it seemed as if evervthinge was. They told me that even 
lemons lost their acidity in a few days. 

Perhaps that’s whv so little lemonade is drunk in the State 

Every town boasted a dozen or so saloons, never less: and as 
gambling is licensed by law, all well-known games are on the 
tanis. Poker and roulette easily distance the others. with poker 
a head in the lead. 

At Carlin T was offered a job. A well-dressed man of about 
forty accosted me. passed the time of day. also a few remarks on 
the weather, and wanted to know if I was “dry.” then asked me 
if T knew anvthine about poker. T told him T had nlaved for 
beans in California—fiftv beans to a man. He grew impatient 
at that. 

“That ain’t what T mean. Bud. It’s this way. If vou was a 
good hand at noker and didn’t use too much Vallev Tan. T’d 
like to trv vou for a few davs as a dealer. The bovs get paid off 
soon and thev’re on to most of us. so TIT thought if a likelv lookin’ 
guv like vourself would help me out. T’d be willin’ to give him 
enough to go to Carson and blow in like a real gentleman.” 

T told him T couldn’t accept. as T was just at present blowing 
the other wav as fast as T could. hoping some day to vet awav 
from the alkali dust. 

Tt was a funnv thing about the wind. Whenever T lav over, it 
always blew just the wav T was going to co: but if T ever started. 
no matter how calm and peaceful a dav it was before. a half or 
whole gale would come howling down against me and T’d have to 
shut mv eves ard eronpe for the ties for miles at a time. 

One gladsome dav I crossed an imaginary line dividing Nevada 
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from Utah. I suppose I had expected an immediate change in 
environment, but aside from a little less alkali and a little more 
sand, I was disappointed. 

Here I found a nice new railroad spike and threw my old one 
away. JT had “packed” the other for a month. Whenever a nail 
began to intrude itself too prominently into the sole of my foot. 
I took off my shoe, laid it on the rail which alwavs accompanied 
me, carefully placed the wedge end of the spike against the of- 
fender and tapped the head with a broken fish-plate, piece of 
stone, or anything hard and heavy. One dav I used a piece of 
sun-dried Nevada bread by mistake, but it did just as well. 

All Western Utah seemed an unlikely field to earn much in, 
so TI hastened on by fast freight—when brakevs let me—and ‘ 
finally the great Salt Lake hove in sight. Something has been 
happening to her Lakeship in latter vears. She is shrinking up 
rapidly and looks to be in a had wav generally. Not that there is 
not enouch of her. for she seems to be useless for anv purpose 
whatever. You can’t drink the water nor use it to irrigate with: 
fish can’t drink it either: and, as for steamer-travel, the shores 
are so lined with mud-flats vou'd have to transfer to land bv 
halloons. The water is so heavy you can’t even drown vourself 
in it. 

Rut perhans T sneak too hastilv. for T forgot the mosquitoes. 
It is evidently their idea of heaven, for in summer the countless 
square miles of mudflats and alkali swamps are invisible hecause 
of the jovful creatures. 

However, a strip of land several miles wide stretches between 
the bordering mountains and the salt marshes that is one mag- 
nificent garden. Watered in part by streams from these mount- 
ains, in part bv artesian and river water (from the Jordan). it is 
wonderfully fertile. Alfalfa patches. orchards, and gardens suc- 
ceed one another endlessly and the streets are all shaded. In 
fact, for four davs T walked uninterruptedly beneath shade-trees. 
passing a succession of neat dwellings. flower-embowered. T got 
so that T could tell a Mormon habitation from that of 2 Gentile, 
across the street. 

Thev are an honest, thriftv people. and manv a one accosted 
me with a view to securing mv services for the approaching 
harvest, but—I remembered the mosquitoes. 

T arrived at last in Salt Lake City and had a most strange 
exnerience there. But that is another storv. 








Kansis City, Mo 


A TROPICAL PICTURE SCHEME. 


Ry TRACY ROBINSON. 


INTS of davlight coming soon. 
O1 Sheltering palm and breadfruit tree, 
Morning star and waning moon, 


Slumberine wind and waveless sea. 


Colon, Panama 
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EARLY CALIFORNIA REMINISCENCES. 
By GEN. JOHN BIDWELL. 
[CONCLUDED. | 


N those early California days stories were frequently circulated to the ef 
fect that mines of gold were known to the missionaries, the knowledge 
having been communicated by Indians, and that the missionaries sup 

pressed all such information, believing mining to be adverse to the great mis 

sionary enterprises. I placed no credence in it. My experience has shown me 
that man, under all circumstances, is thinking about, or looking for, gold. Be 
fore I started for California. reports were current all along the western fron 
tiers that hunters and trappers far west in the Rocky Mountains had found 

gold, or had knowledge that it existed. This thing was related to me, that a 

certain hunter in the Rocky Mountains in crossing a stream picked up a rocl 

that answered for a whetstone, and carried it afterward in his pocket. He 
fterward found in the some nocket a piece of gold. This fact led him to be 
ve that there was gold where he picked up the stone. On the strength of 
nd similar stories, men had searched at various times and in variou 

places, with the idea that, although not vet found, gold actually existed. W! 

passing through the Rocky Mountains we frequently talked about gold, 

remembering the stories we had heard before leaving civilization. One man 
proposed to me to stop in the Rocky Mountains and let the company go on, 
nd that we remain, living as best we could, to look for gold 

When we reached California the same ideas were current everywhere 

It was talked that gold and silver existed in the mountains, and on the sea 

coast at Bodega. I remember seeing great quantities of yellow mica, almost 

as brilliant as gold, and TI went so far as to test it to see whether or not it 
was gold. Before the mine at the place now called New Almaden was known 
to be quicksilver, the story was current that quicksilver existed in California, 
and one story in regard to it was this. A man hunting on Mt. Diablo became 
thirsty, and, seeing something shining, which he thought was water, hastened 
to it and attempted to drink it. It disappeared mysteriously. Relating the 
circumstance, the conclusion was general that it was quicksilver 

When speaking of the discoverv of gold in California, people generally 
have reference to the discovery by Marshall, in 1&48. and lose sight of the 
former discovery in 1841, in the mountains lving hetween the Mojave Desert 

and Mission San Fernando A few natives of New Mexico worked to a 


limited extent for several years, selling what little cold they found at Los 


Angeles. I myself visited these mines in March, r&4*, and saw them working 
them. <A few days previous T had seen some of the gold in Los Angeles 


Some pieces weighed a half an ounce, were very smooth, and free as the 
average gold, but the mines were by no means rich, at least worked as they 
were at that time. In fact, from the best information T could gain, the aver 
1ge wages would not exceed 25 cents per day. Previous to this time, how 
ever, in 1843. there arrived on the Coast a very learned and intelligent gentle 
man named Dr. Sandalls, who, T believe. was a Swede bv birth, but had 
heen educated in London, and seemed to be well versed in all the natural 
sciences. THis history, as T remember it. was something like this. He, in 
company with a friend, who had accompanied Von Humboldt on some of his 
voyages, went to Brazil, intending to make it their home for life There 
thev passed several vears, having purchased plantations adjoining and greatly 
improved them. However, the death of his friend, and political disturbances, 
decided Dr. Sandalls to sell out all his interest, which he did, receiving 


$180,000 therefor. He then went to Mexico and engaged in mining enter- 
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prises, investing a considerable portion of his means, and being robbed of 
the remainder. While in Mexico, as well as in Brazil, he had gained ccnsid- 
erable knowledge of gold mining. Having lost all his fortune, he returned 
to England, and under the auspices of his son-in-law, a nobleman, he set off 
on a voyage around the world, collecting specimens of botany, mineralogy, 
etc. The vessel in which he sailed touched at the port of San Francisco, and 
he came as far into the interior as the Sacramento Valley, and of course was 
the guest of Captain Sutter at Secramento. Sutter, struggling as he always 
was against adverse fortune, begged Dr. Sandalls to find him a gold mine, 
but the doctor told him never to think of gold mining, and told him the 
experience he had had in Mexico, and what he had seen in Brazil, and said 
that gold mining countries, of all in the world, were most undesirable. He 
concluded by strongly advising him never to think of mining for gold, and 
telling him that he already had an inexhaustible gold mine in the rich and 
fertile soil. "r. Sandalls, however, came up the Sacramento Valley as far 
as Chico Creek, coming and returning through the Butte Mountains. I asked 
him if he thought there was any gold in the country. He said he thought 
there was; but, judging by the Butte Mountains, and thinking them to be 
a fair sample, or indication, of the character of the mountains on either side 
of the Valley, he thought that the gold mines would not be rich enough to 
pay for the working. 

In the Winter of 1843-4, I myself was told of the existence of gold on the 
Bear River. « Mexican named Pablo Guiterrez was in Sutter’s employ. He 
had known of gold mining as carried on in Mexico. Going into the moun- 
tains on the Bear River, he saw what he considered unmistakable signs of 
gold. <A few days later T had him go and show me the place and signs, 
which were coarse, heavy, black sand, red gravelly quartz, etc. Of course 
I importuned him to try and find gold, but I lacked the means. It was indis 
pensable to a placer-miner in Mexico that he should have a wooden bow! 
of a certain shape. Pablo was sure nothing of the kind could be hod, or 
be made here. The first proposition was that he return to Mexico and get 
a bowl, I helping to pay the expenses. He and I to keep the gold discovery 
a secret between us. Later, fearing he could not be trusted to go to Mexico, 
lest perchance he should remain with his relations and friends, I] made 
another proposition, which he gladly accepted, to wit, both of us to save 
our earnings for a year or two, then going by vessel to Boston, where I 
assured him the ingenious Yankees could make a bow! or anything which 
might be required. This was in February or March, 1844 

In the Fall of ‘the year 1844, during the insurrection against Governor 
Micheltoreno, known as the Micheltoreno War, this Pablo Guiterrez, being 
friendly to the cause espoused by the American residents of the Valley, was 
sent with dispatches to advise the Governor that we were coming to his 
assistance. Once he went and returned, and was sent the -second time, and 
while on such journey. to join the Governor in Salinas Valley, near Mon- 
terey, he was taken prisoner by the insurgents and hanged to a tree near 
Gilroy This of course put an ending to the prospect of making gold dis 
covery with a wooden bowl. 

However, after visiting the mines worked by the Mexicans in 1845, as 
before mentioned, and returning to the Sacramento Valley, I at once went 
into the Sierra Mountains, about 40 miles from Sutter’s Fort, with a view 
of looking for gold. In fact, I started to go into a certain deep gulch in the 
heart of Dry Creek, south of Cossomne River, but circumstances prevented 
me from reaching the stream. A few years afterwards gold was discovered 
hy Marshall. and 1000 people went into the Sierra Nevada mountains in the 
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vicinity of that gulch, and found it wonderfully rich Some miners took 
pint cupfuls out before breakfast. 

In regard to the gold discovery by Marshall in i848, the enterprise which 
led to it was Sutter's. [le had great need of lumber, and his needs were 
increasing every year. Irequently, for years before, he had seni parties 
in different directions to find a practicable site to build a saw-mill, desiring 
if possible to locate it on some stream or tributary of the Sacramento ot 
leather Rivers, whereby lumber could be tloated down into the Valley | 
was sent once, in 1846, up the Feather River, and explored the country nearly 
as far as the place now called Cherokee Mine, in butte County. Other 
parties had trequently been sent out on the same mission. My return trom 
the search for a mil! site was simultaneous with Fremont’ return to the 
Butte Mountains, before mentioned, and the time when the blow was struck 
which began the Mexican War in Califormia. that, of course, put an end to 
suw-mill enterprises by Sutter, for a time. 

ihe war being over, however, Sutter, in the Summer of 1847, sent Marshall 
to tind a mill site. He explored in the Sicira Nevada Mountains, and reported 





javorably on a place now called Coloma. No man, | think, but a crazy man, 


or just such a man as Ajarshall, would have selected such a place at suci ' 
u time, as best and most suitable for obtaining lumber. Jo raft lumber down 
the south fork of the American river was simply out of the question, but ' 
by hauling a short distance he imagined he could do so. Coloma was distant 

more than 50 miles in the mountains, and much of the way was most dilficult 


hills, which rendered it impracticable to transport the lumber by wagons 
ihe building of the mill, however, was a great success, as a gold discovery, 
but in no other respect whatever. 

lhe picking up of the first piece of gold by Marshall was the result of 
accident, or the mistake made by Marshall hiniseli, because the place located 
ior the wheel was lower than the rocky bar below it. ihis made ii neces- 
sary, aiter the null was built, and ready to run, as he thought, to dig a race, : 
or channel, through the rocky bar below the mull to allow the water ireciy to 
escape after it had gone through the wheel. in digging this race the wate: 


was turned on every night to permil the current to wash away the sand and 





light gravel. In this clear, limpid current Marshall saw the first piece o! 





goid. lhis discovery gave impetus to trade, commerce, immigration, and i 
almost everything else throughout the world, and was brought about by iwo | 
mien of most peculiar characteristics—Sutter, so confiding as to believe Mar : 
shall’s report of the feasibility of making a saw-mill where | feel sure no : 
sane man would advise, in the light of a profitable lumber enterprise; and | 
Marshall, so wild and erratic in judgment about such matters as to sciect a 

ite most difficult, impracticable, and unprofitable Let the two together by | 
this means turned the world upside down. Of course, | beheve the matter 


was providential. 
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R. ARTHUR FARWELL, the expert engaged by the 
\rchaeological Institute of America, arrived in Los .\n 


geles July 16, and is now deep in the work of transcrib 


_ 





ing the Spanish folk-songs of old California and the Southwest for 
the great volume to be published next year as the first monograj)] 
of this Society. He finds already an astonishing variety and 
beauty in these old songs of a people who sang because they 
Felt Like it—and not, as is so often the case nowadays, because 
someone (who doesn’t wish to be sung to) asks someone (who 


oun 
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doesn't wish to sing) to “please favor us.” In our time, singers 
viten pipe up when they least feel like it; which is a sad pervetr 
sion oi the functions of song. But “when Music, heavenly maid, 
was young, she not only sang when (and only whien) she liked 
—she sang as she liked. ‘Lhe little tin programme of technique 
to which we are today so enslaved, had no terrors ior her. ‘he 
modern musician finds it extraordinarily difhcult to write the 


4 old-time songs, they are so independent oi the little “laws” h« 





has learned to lean on—the conventions which in music (as in 
every other art) spring from the average narrow limitations ol 
the artist. 

Yet this very independence is the essential charm oi 
the primitive song. One sings to express One's emotions; and 
the emotions do not inevitably measure their pulse by the multi 
plication table. ‘here is law in all music—emotional expres 
sion does not become music until it is disciplined and ordered- 
but it is best not to have to call in a lawyer when you desire to 
sing. 

Lhe Southwest Society has already well beyond 400 phono 
graphic records oi the old songs of the Southwest; and is adding 
to the number every week. it has been so fortunate as to find 
already a considerable proportion of the faithful few that still 
remember the songs that were sung in California and New 
Mexico half a century ago—many of these songs being then 
centuries old. Famous beauties and heiresses, successful mer- 
chants and musicians of repute have swelled its collection—and 
so have very humble Good Citizens. Hundreds of college pro- 
fessors live and die without ever having rendered io science the 
service done by a little woman of San Buenaventura, Cal., 
who at 65 still earns her bread in the sweat of her brow. She 
has just finished making sixty-four records of the very oldest 
songs of California—and her records are among the most valu- 
able the Society has found. This is Da. Adalaida Kamp. With 
a memory of words and airs that is a glory, she is still able to 
sing a highly satisfactory record. 

The Society has in the same breath acquired a documentary 
treasure of the first class. The first printer in California, Don 
José de la Rosa, was for half a century probably California’s most 








famous troubador. As singer, guitarrist and composer, he had 
an enviable fame all up and down the State. All his songs, he 


wrote down (as to words) in a home-made book, sewed and 
bound by his wife before We had discovered California at all. 
This Ms. book, of 125 written pages, was left by him to Miss 
Kamp, the only person who cherished all his songs. ‘Through 
her fine patriotism this invaluable record has come into the pos 
session of the Southwest Society ; and she has made phonographic 
records of nearly all its songs, as well as of many others. 

[arly this month, Prof. Stanley of Ann Arbor, (who has been 
a lecturer in the Summer School of the University of California) 
will also come to Los \ngeles to collaborate in this folk-song 
work, 
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Secretary of State Hay is not only the most heroic five- 
footer that ever dared part his hair down the middle for 
due balance of what is under the thatch; he has not 
only made his dress so punctilious that ior so much as three days 
after his passing the tailors of Tooley Street shall remember the 
crease of his bifurcated unwhisperables; he is not only the first 
American Secretary of State to talk diplomacy more cockney 
than any continental diplomatist—he is also the boss forgetter ; 
not only by the number of things that have slipped his mind, 
but by the size and ponderability of them. 

Before he outgrew his “Little Breeches,” he gave us from his 
unsophisticated heart the excellent Hay rendering of a great 
truth: 

“For | hold that saving a little child, 
And fetching him to his own, 

Is a durned sight better business 
than fooling round a throne.’ 

the Lion does not admire ‘shirtsleeve diplomacy; affairs oi 
state should be conducted not only with brains and dignity, but 
with a certain concession to the conventions of those who have 
very little of either, except “tailor made.” 

Secretary liay’s course iias undoubtedly won several worthy 
successes for American international statecraft; but there is an 
inevitable air about it all of something which Americans hate, 
if they are still Americans. God knows, this country needs to 
learn a great many lessons fro Europe, even in statecraft. No 
one who has watched our average ministers and consuls abroad 
can help wishing that they had learned to be as polite not only 
as the English or German representatives, but as the cur dogs 
that follow those gentlemen. but between getting drunk on 
the street, and dodging poker debts, and insulting women (as 
| have seen more than a few of them do), there is a wide gulf 
before one comes to be a Machiavelli. 

Very likely no country in the world has so many snobs as this. 
Snobbery is an epochal, pathologic trait of peoples at a certain 
stage of development; and still, none of us like a snob, not even 
the snobs ourselves. ‘hat is one reason why Bret Harte, one 
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of the greatest literary masters America has ever produced, 
never warmed the American heart. He was a genius but a snob. 
And Mr. Hay shows many symptoms of the same parvenu ten- 
dency to forget the hole he was digged out of, and the rock from 
which he was hewn. 

All these triumphs of his which serve to inspire the awe of 
the passing newspaper—how many of them can you personall: 
catalogue today? How many of them do vou fancy your grand- 
son will ever consciously hear of? And yet Mr. Hay seems to be 
as proud of these perishable achievements as the ten-dollar-a- 
week reporter astonished to find him that the United States cuts 
some ice in the world: and Mr. Hay is alleged. on the best of 
authority, to be ashamed of the only things he ever did, or ever 
will do, that may outlast his mortal span. A thousand years 
from now, nobody will know, nor care a whoop to be told, that 
John Hay negotiated such and such an international contract. 
to be broken at the first convenience of either party. But a 
thousand years from now, people will know that there was once 
an American who, in his green youth, had man enough and 
brains enough in him to write “Little Breeches” and “The Wreck 
of the Prairie Belle.” 

This, however, is branching off from the text before we get to 
it, though suggested inevitably by it. Secretary Hay has issued 
orders that henceforth the United States embassies and consu- 
lates shall discard the phraseology which was good enough for a 
century of somewhat cruder state departments, “United States 
Embassy’ and “United States Consulate ;” and that, instead, the 
seals, record-books. and signs shall wear the modest “American 
Embassy,” “American Consulate” and the like. It is asserted 
by the able press that “there is a dignity and simplicity about 
the term ‘American’ that the Secretary likes.” 

Well, for those who like this sort of thing, this is just the sort 
of thing those people would like. Our calm appropriation of 
the word “American” to the exclusion of those just as fullv 
entitled, and much longer, is in itself ignorant enough as a popu- 
lar carelessness: but probably never before in the world’s his- 
tory was such illiteracy made official. There are over forty other 


governments just as well entitled to be called “American” as we. 


The United States covers three and one-half million square miles: 
America covers nearly fifteen and one-half million square miles. 
We have not been on this side of the earth nearly so long as a 
majority of the other peoples: and while beyond comparison we 
are doing more than they, the game is young yet. We don’t 
know how much we shall have done comparativelv, two or three 
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centuries from now—any more than they knew one short century 
ago that we were going to outstrip them. 

America is a good word; it’s a word we are entitled to; it’s a 
word we have a right to live up to—and if we live up to it, we 
have got to be reasonably decent and reasonably intelligent. 
Secretary Hay has committed us to about as ignorant, intolerant, 
discourteous and selfish an act of words as has been recorded. 


There are dyspeptic persons who derive (though they 

may not be able to impart) a satisfactory gripe because 

MEN of numerous changes in the Cabinet. There have been 
a good many changes, thank God; pray God there may be several 
more! For if the American Cabinet has ever yet existed which 
might not have been the least bit improved by the judicious 
tinkering of a competent carpenter, the fact is not of historic 
record. Cabinetmaking, at the outset, is a colossal grab-bag. 
The new President reaches in and collars the biggest article he 
can find within the inscrutable recesses: and when he Gets his 
Grab, he has to Use it. Asa rule, he has not had in his first term 
that sufficient experience and touch with the largest men of 
affairs whereby he could judge definitively—even if he were free 
to judge without the strings of political promise. Having grabbed. 
it is also far easier to hold to vour accidental prize than to change. 

But a cabinet ought to be not only a congregation of the best 
men for their respective jobs, but of those men who can best 
pull torether with the official head of the familv. Even the prize 
oxen of the county fair avail not if they decline to follow in the 
same direction with the average two-vear-olds of the official 
team. In other words, the President is officially entrusted with 
the headshin of this executive familv: we cannot spill him be- 
tween times: therefore, it is business that during his incum- 
bency his associates shall be those who can best co-operate with 
him in what he is going to do anyhow. 

How they will pull, one with the other, only time can tell, for 
they are mostly pretty positive men: but that they will pull to- 
gether with their head. is one of the most sweetly reasonable 
probabilities in American politics. There is a very fair chance 
that this collection of relatively yvoung giants, bound to and led 
by the strongest type of actional Americanism, will shake to- 
gether into the strongest, the most compact and most “do-full” 
of American cabinets. The accession of Paul Morton is a fair 
tvpe of the extraordinary innovation the President is making. It 
is an administration notable for youth. It is young men for coun- 
sel as well as for war; and while we may reasonably expect that 
with youth shall come some of its pathologic errors, it looks, off 
hand, as though it were time for strong, unspoiled, highly trained 
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youth to take the lead among affairs that had grown prematurely 
old. Not “kids,” not sophomores, but men this side of middle 
age, trained in the handling of large affairs, and still young 
enough not to be blase, nor dumb nor lazy, but to double up 
their fists for their ideals, right or wrong, and fight them to a 
finish! 

Morton is good bone of good blood. His father, J. Sterling 
Morton, Cleveland’s Secretary of Agriculture, was a rare and gal- 
lant type of the best traditions of the old school. [’aul, with the 
face and figure of an old Norse Viking, and heart and head and 
hand to match, is grown to executive stature as one of the real 
masters of the great Santa Fe System. It has been a particularly 
good school; not only because of the magnitude of the interests 
involved, but quite as much because of the enlightened policy 
which has distinguished that road from most others in the history 
of American transportation. 

And, perhaps, not the first thing one thinks of, but one of the 
last things that the thoughtful will remember, is what this stands 
for, of one man’s example. A cabinet salary to Morton is some- 
thing like giving Wanamaker the floor-waiker’s pay check. All 
of us feel, now and again, when we have time to think, how little 
temptation American public life has had, of late years, for the 
very class of men we most need there. Every man who goes in 
to change things, is laughed at; and Roosevelt has not escaped 
the fate of his kind. “Ho! He thinks he can reform things, 
and probably he doesn't think he can. 





does he?” No, he can't 
But by reforming what thing he can reform, jie puts heart into 
others who in turn can reform some more things—and the ex- 
ample of this one man is vital and visible in the civic lite of al- 
most every city in the United States. He has given heart to 
those who Care, but could not Hope. Now that it is evidently 
official that our politics should be bettered, and that they can be 
bettered, if we will but fight for it, Americans are rallying to 
that standard. Officials who, while honest, were too practical to 
butt their heads against the stone wall of indifferent red tape, are 
heartened by a successiul example. Men who under conditions 
of ten years ago would have laughed at any public othce, and to 
whom the emoluments of that ofhce are today of no account, are 
today willing to take it—not for “what there is in it,” but for 
what they can Put in it as Americans. And that is the most 
hopeful thing on the whole political horizon. We are human 
still; we shall make blunders, and we shall breed at least enough 
rascals; but if we do not make the same blunder more than a 
dozen times; if we catch as many of the rascals as we can with- 
out getting out of breath, and tack their hides on the barn-door— 
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we shall have begun the new era of Americanism which must 
come soon if ever; and witliout whose coming the American na- 
tion will just as surely go the way of all flesh, as Greece and 

Rome and Babylon and Egypt went. 
on While New Mexico is girding up her loins for State- 
WOULD BE hood, perhaps it would be as well for her to hire the 
GOOD ENOUGH = Federal Fool-killer for a brief session within her limits. 








The Lion’s opinion of the Senate Committee which made a point 
of the “illiteracy” of the territory is sufficiently of record; the 
most illiterate peon could afford average comparison in mind, 
morals or competency with the Senatorial Wiseacre; and the 
people in New Mexico who cannot read or write are very far 
from being either the worst or the most stupid inhabitants. 

But literateness is one thing, and a Morganatic union of ignor- 
ance and fakerism is quite another. Cosmopolitan multitudes— 
including a good many cosmopolitan scholars—are gathering 
to St. Louis this summer to “size up” states and countries by 
the record themselves have made. New Mexico is capable of 
making a mighty fine exhibit in agriculture, in mines, in history, 
in archaeology. Probably it has done so. But New Mexico 
ought to wake up the operator at midnight and wire the mone) 
for special police to take out from its exhibit the fake which now 
disgraces both the scholarship and the honesty of the territory. 

According to the latest New Mexican advices, Governor Otero 
has sent to the exhibition what is alleged to be “the oldest bell in 
America.” its modest sponsors declare that it “was cast in 
1355; that it “was brought to New Mexico in 1540 by Fray 
Padilla ;” “was hung in the famous ruin of the Gran Quivira; and 
thence translated to Algodones.” 

New Mexico long enough enjoyed the sorry distinction of 
having a Governor notorious as faker of histories and idols; 
Governor Utero should be careful not to give the afilicted terri- 
tory more than its share of this sort of thing. 

lt ought not to be necessary to tell even kindergarten schol- 
ars that there are no bells in America cast in 1355; that Coro- 
nado’s expedition, nor Fray Juan de Padilla, nor no nobody, 
brought no i1g8 pound bell on that ghastly march; and that the 
whole thing is a fake of the same proportion as Prince’s Tertio- 
millennial of Santa Fé; the “oldest house” and the “oldest 
church,” and all the other notorious swindles which the territory 
has permitted some of its citizens to tack as a disgraceful tag | 
upon her good name. It is rather late for a continuance of this 
business ; and St. Louis is rather a public place for this libellous 
misrepresentation of New Mexican ignorance. The people who 
cannot make any better fist at raised lettering—or even the date— 
on the old bell, and who know so little of the history of their 
own commonwealth, would better not be entrusted with affairs 
which expose not them, but New Mexico, to the scornful laughter 
of people who are not fools. ‘The sooner New Mexico decides 
that this particular bunco “curfew shall not ring tonight,” the 
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better it will be for her credit and for the feelings of her real 
friends. The truth about that fascinating old land is good 
enough. 


The National Conventions of the two great parties, SAFE 


whatever else may be thought of them, have made an ex- 

cellent hopeful average for the sober patriot. Of course 

we have a great many persons “in our midst” who inform us in 
daily glaring headlines of the plots of the Other Fellow to pre- 
cipitate our common country to the demnition bow-wows by 
every ingenuity of a depraved Opposition: and no doubt there are 
still some persons extant who believe these pipe-dreams with 
which the newspapers amuse themselves during the political 
silly season. Americans as a rule, however, are still fairly in- 
telligent, in spite of their newspapers—and what a millennium 
it will be, if the newspapers ever discover that they could give 
us adult food without impairing our little Tummies! 

In every country, under whatsoever sort of goverrment, an 
Opposition is as necessary as the Government itself: in a Re- 
public it is more vital than under other political forms. Even 
a crazy Opposition is better than none at all: a sane and sober 
Opposition merits the respect and tolerance which every reason- 
ably sensible patriot is ready to give. 

It is a good thing for the country that the “Outs” have become 
sane. Democrats are probably the only heirs of Original Sin: 
but even so, we ought to be grateful to them for having taken it 
all from us, and left us proud monopolists of all the virtues 
While ten thousand valued “molders of public opinion” will 
inform us this summer. with bated breath, that Tudge Parker 
twists the tails of his pet oxen the wrong wav; that Billv Magee. 
the statesman of Muddle alley has Bolted Parker: that Parker 
has sworn a dark conspiracy to Ruin Business and Haul Down 
the Flag—most Americans, who are not newspapering, know in 
their inner bosoms that whichsoever of the opposing candidates 
is elected this Fall, the country won’t Go Smash. 

Needless to sav, the Lion hopes that the only great Accidental 
President shall have at the hands of the American people the 
official endorsement and ratification he has so magnificentlv 
earned. If there ever was a time when this nation needed to put 
% premium on courage, sinceritv, and squareness, it is now. 
No man is going to be elected President of the United States 
who will wreck the country: but to turn down the man who has 
come as a fresh breeze through the stagnant and miasmatic 
rooms of our politics—that would be to rule out the very thing 
that is more needed in the United States than all other things 
put together. The Lion. in all frankness, earnestly hopes 
that Mr. Roosevelt will have the fight of his life— 
a close enough margin to advise him that innumerable Ameri- 
cans, of those who love him best and most admire him, do deeply 
disapprove of many things he has done. But that he should not 
surely “get there,” would be, perhaps. the most hopeless out 
come in all the records of Presidential campaiens. Fortunately. 
also, it is the least nrohable. 


Cnras. F. Lummis 
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Few men have ever set for themselves so 
gigantic an intellectual task as did Herbert 
Spencer when, at 38, the plans for his Syn 
thetic Philosophy took possession of him—a task which involved nothing less 
than the stringing of all human knowledge upon the thread of a single uni 
versal principle; fewer still have been able to carry out such plans so nearly 
to their own satisfaction; and the count of those who have lived to see the 
thought of the world so moulded by their own ideas would be small indeed. 
His Autobiography, therefore, commenced more than a quarter of a century 
before his death and occupying some part of his attention during nearly twen- 
ty years, must be counted as a book of considerable importance and interest. 
Important and interesting it is, in fact, mainly because it is such a cold- 
blooded and non-partizan Natural History of a Philosopher, by Himself, as 
has never before been published and is not likely to be matched. No other 
man, so far as I know, has ever stripped his mental, moral and emotional (or, 
rather, unemotional) nature so bare to the public gaze—without immodesty, 
but with an utter philosophic calm—and has then proceeded to point out and 
discuss his qualities, good and bad, with the dispassionate aloofness of a 
Haeckel reporting upon the chalk-sponges. Probably no man with a normal 
sense of humor could have publicly worked out the problem of himself at such 
length with a gravity unbroken by smile or blush This is not to say that 
he was proof against the shafts of wit. He quotes some pungent jests, of 
which, perhaps, the best is Huxley’s “Oh, you know Spencer's idea of a trag- 
edy is a deduction killed by a fact.” And, on rather rare occasion, he could 
let fly such a shaft on his own account, as witness his characterization of a 
lady to whom he was presented by friends with match-making designs, as 
possessing “a small brain in an intense state of activity.” But some readers 
of this autobiography will find their most frequent occasions for smiling over 
matters which the author discusses with entire soberness. For example, after 
recalling that, on a certain occasion, he made Lewes laugh by exclaiming— 
“Dear me these are very large chops for such a small island,” he goes on to 
say: 

With me anv tendency towards facetiousness is the result of tem- 
porary elation; either, as in this case, caused by pleasurable health- 
giving change, or, more commonly, by meeting old friends. — Habitu- 
ally I observed that, on seeing Lotts after a long interval, I was apt 
to give vent tc some witticisms during the first hour or two, and then 
they became rare. 

Another of these pleasurable, health-giving changes took him to the top 
of Ben Nevis. There the party of five found themselves “not unwilling to 
add some glasses of wine” to the bottle of whiskey imbibed on the way up. 
Starting down Mr. Spencer found himself “possessed of a quite unusual 
:mount of agility: being able to leap from rock to rock with rapidity, ease, 
and safety; so that I quite astonished myself. There was evidently an ex 
tation of the perceptive and motor powers.” This reminded him of a 
previous occasion, on which, becoming very thirsty while surveying, he took 
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THAT WHICH IS WRITTEN 205 
two glasses of ale and was soon thereafter struck by the remarkable expert 
ness of his operations. And this at once led him to some interesting general 
izations as to the physiological effects of alcohol. 

A third incident is chosen by Mr. Spencer to illustrate his assertion that, 
“Each nature is a bundle of potentialities of which only some are allowed 
by the conditions to become actualities.” If he saw either the humor or the 
pathos of it, or if he realized how informing a side-light it throws upon his 
character, there is no evidence of it in the telling. During most of his life, 
while he “did not make the presence of children an objection—rather the con- 
trary,” yet his “feeling was of a tepid kind.” But at 67, “suffering the ennui 
of an invalid life, passed chiefly in bed and on the sofa, I one day, while 
thinking over modes of killing time, bethought me that the society of chil 
dren might be a desirable distraction.” Accordingly, an old friend lent him 
two of her little ones for a fortnight. “The result of being thus placed in 
a nearer relation to children than before, was to awaken, in a quite unantici 
pated way, the philoprogenitive instinct—or rather a vicarious phase of it; 
and instead of simply affording me a little distraction, the two afforded me 
a great deal of positive gratification.” Such a deliciously ponderous phrase as 
“awakening a vicarious phase of the philoprogentive instinct” could have 
come from no other profound philosopher than Herbert Spencer—excepting 
only Grover Cleveland. 

I do not propose to attempt here any reproduction in miniature of the por 
trait of himself which Mr. Spencer has drawn in marvellous detail. Yet it is 
worth while just to refer to such an unfamiliar Herbert Spencer as the young 
man, greatly given to day-dreams and air-castles, who dabbled in sculpture. 
tried his hand at writing verses, took music lessons, and was a firm believer 
in phrenology, the while he was working out suggestions for a_ universal 
language, writing essays on the proper sphere of government, finding “a more 
special pleasure in contemplating the elegant curves of the eyelids” of a good 
looking fellow-passenger on a train, (which recollection he sets down in his 
old age “mainly because it opens the way to some remarks on esthetic culture 
as a part of education”), attempting to deposit crystals by electrolysis, invent 
ing all kinds of things for all kinds of purposes, and generally leading a life 
of the most intense and varied mental activity At 28 he made a somewhat 
prolonged test of vegetarianism At 20, while considering emigration to 
New Zealand, he drew up a table in which he made a “rough numerical valu- 
ation of the several ends of life which might be respectively better achieved. 
these by staying at home and those bv emigrating.” New Zealand had the 
best of the figures by almost three to one, “Marriage” beine credited with no 
less than 100 points, while “Literature” is scored but eight, and “Science” 
only three. At 38, along with the plans for the Synthetic Philosophy came to 
him the desire for some governmental position “rather of trust than of much 
active duty, which would give me an income sufficing for my modest bachelor 
needs, while it would allow adequate leisure for the prosecution of these aims.” 
A post on the staff of the Indian Administration, an inspectorship of prisons, 
a stamp-distributorship, and a foreign consularship appeared to him succes 
sively as being about the right sort of a place, but he was obliged to abandon 
the quest for a sinecure at last 

So far as this record goes, only twice did anything like a “sentimental pas 
sage” threaten Spencer's philosophical equanimity Once, at 20, but for a 
verv beautiful voung lady's pre-engagement, “it was pretty clear that 


our intimacy would have grown into something serious.” Of vastly greater 


interest and importance was the “affair,” at 31, with Marian Evans, who did 


not yet suspect herself of possessing the power which a few years later made 
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“George Eliot” a great name Long evenings at her residence, during which 
the “greatness of her intellect conjoined with her womanly qualities and man 
ner, generally keep me bv her side;” frequent visits together to theatre and 
Royal Italian Opera (on press passes); vocal duets, and afternoons in May. 
June and Tuly spent in pacing a secluded terrace on the Thames, “discussing 
many things”—these were some of the things which pave rise “to the reports 
that IT was in love with her, and that we were about to be married But 
neither of these reports were true.” Thus curtly Mr. Spencer dismisses the 
matter in the body of his narrative, but a single sentence in the “Reflections.” 
written at 73 and summing up his study of his own life, can refer to nothing 
else “Physical beauty is a sine qua non with me; as was once unhappils 
proved where the intellectual traits and the emotional traits were of the high 
est.” Alas. and a-lack-a-day! One may not unreasonably wonder whether 
“that deliciously calm new friendship which Herbert Spencer gives me” con 
tinued for more than a little time “the brightest spot” of this woman of such 
rare powers: or whether the sigh that sounds from the old philosopher may 
but have echoed faintly a woman's grief of forty years agone At any rate. 
it was through Spencer that Miss Evans met George Henry Lewes: he re 
mained their intimate friend through their lives; and ait Lewes’s death Spen 
cer broke his rule against “attending funerals, and giving a2 kind of tacit ad 
hesion to all that is said,” rather than take the chance of giving her pain. 

I do not offer these paragraphs as either review or criticism; they are hut 
a few ligzht-minded nibblings around the edges of the two bulkv volumes 
which contain that formal record of his life, development and thought which 
one of the great leaders of thought made with deliberate care, to be pub 
lished only after his death. It is gratifying that the American edition 
should be published by the house which, since 1860. has printed and sold 
almost 370,000 volumes of Mr. Spencer’s works—these were the figures at 
the opening of this year—and which made a royalty payment to the author 
from the start, though he had no legal protection in the United States. Pre 
sumably it is not their fault that the Index is prectically worthless D. Ap 
pleton & Co., New York. $5 net 


Quite apart from any question of the validity of its main con 
2 I » ’ 


OF THE tention, Charles Godfrey Leland’s The Alternate Sex will prove 


RAIN” ; , , , , , 
BRA profitable reading for epicures in that branch of speculative enquiry 


which is blent of scholarship, fantasy and humour and does not take itself too 
seriously. Postulating the existence of a Dual Mind in each individual, and a 
radical difference between men and women in both mind and body, Mr. Leland 
has undertaken to show that what is variously named the Subliminal Con 
sciousness, the Subconscious Mind and the Subjective Mind is to be explained 
as the female mind in man and the masculine mind in woman. He asserts that 
this theory “casts much light on the true nature of the Imagination, and all cre 
ative activity of the mind involving originality.” As the -argument proceeds, 
it swings in widening circles, reaching at last to the immortality of the soul 
ind the existence of God. Even here the half-jesting manner is retained, but 
the author's sincerity of conviction becomes clear. Here is a specimen para 
graph: 
Now, whether a sage go mountaineering or valleying in Thought, 
whether he walk the level plain of Common Sense, or soar to the 
clouds of Genius, he will find that all mental operations. all Magic, 


and all that Man has ever dreamed that he could do in occult art, 
reduces itself to simply supplication to and praise of God, hand in 
hand with his own developed Will. Herein is included all that the 
Cabalists ever really achieved, unto which we may add the miracles 
of all Churches and Faiths, Shamanism, Voodooing, Theosophy, 
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Faith Cures and Necromaucies of all l 


| colours and pric whether 
warranted to wash or not, cheap or dear. Prayer and Will, Will and 
Prayer—all beyond mere Experience is embraced in thos 


two won 
drous words. 


Chis book was completed only a few months before its author died and 
correction. He could hardly have left a 
better final word concerning his own work than its last sentence 


did not receive his revision or 


For it is not to “suit the views” of my readers that 1 write, nor 
even to make views, but to induce them to create views of their own, 
which is the training of officers compared to the drilling of privates 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York, $1 net 


As a Chinaman Saw Us is declared in the preface t 


Oo consist of A HARMLESS 
passages from the | 


etters of a cultivated and educatea Chinese gentleman, PREFATORY 
spending ten years in the United States, to a friend at home 
erly done and well worth 


It is clev PUCeaee 
s clev- 

reading, but is certainly not what is p1 
It is too obviously written for publication, not for 


tesses to be 
private consumption; and 
the purpose is too clearly that of satirical criticism concerning facts familiat 
to the person addressed, rather than of information to one unacquainted with 


them. Curiously enough, there is one slip as to the history of the Lnited 


States, which an “educated American” might make, but which would hardly 


be possible for a foreigner of the training of this imaginary Chine 


ietter 
writer. Speaking of the statesmen of this nation, it is said 

Lincoln is considered a great man. He is called the “Liberator ;” 
) can conceive that none but a very crude mind, inspired by a false 
but I can conceive that but ry crude ] l by ai 
sentiment, could have made a horde of slaves, the most :gnorant peo 
ple on the globe, the political equals of the Americar people. A great 
man in such a crisis would have resisted popular clamor and have re 
fused them suffrage until they had been prepared to receive it by at 
least some education. 

Of course, Lincoln had nothing whatever to do with giving the suffrage 
to the emancipated slaves, and there is no evidence that it formed vy part 
of his plans. 

In another matter the mistake is one easy for an American, impossible for 
a Chinese The “geisha” is not a Chinese product, and s does ay 
pear naked at men’s dinners” anywhere. 

rhe preface is signed by Henry Pearson Grattan, and dated at San Fran 
cisco. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.25 net 

Ihe essays by Richard Huneker, on various musical and literary BOOK 
topics, published under the title Overtones, are most of the time out OF 


; nae 2 sas , ; MPERAMEN 
of my range of vision. The dazzling brilliancy of style and the - re 
[ thought-web fairly set 1 blinking 


frankly the limitations which disqualify me ft 


exceeding intricacy of the Confessing 


the bench of judgment in 
this case, | can do no better than quote a fairly representative passag« 


And yet Brahms dreams of pure white staircases that scale the in 
finite. A dazzling dry light floods his mind at times, and you hear 
the rustling of wings—wings of great, terrifying monsters, hippo 
eriffs of horrid mien; hieroglyphic faces, f 


faces with stony stare, 
menace your imagination 


He can bring down within the compass 
of the octave moods that are outside the pale of mortals. He 1s a 
magician, often spectral; yet his songs have the homely lyric fervor 
and concision of Robert Burns. A groper after the untoward, I have 
been amazed at certain bars in his F sharp minor sonata, and was 
stirred by the moonlight tranquillity in the slow movement of the I 
minor sonata. He is often dull, muddy-pated, obscure, and 


and madden 
ingly slow Then lovely music wells out of the mist; you are en 
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chanted, and cry “Brahms, master, annoint again with thy precious 

chrism our thirsty eyelids.” 

[hese are truly gorgeous word-robes, and it 1s possible that they cover a 
solid content of vital and important trutl Charles Scribner's Sons, New 


York. $1.25 net. 


The Bright Face of Danger deals with the adventures of a very young gen- 
tleman of Anjou, who makes his first adventure from home in quest of the 
moustaches of an older gallant. These he designs to cut off and deliver 
to a certain Mlle. Celeste, who has twitted him with his smooth cheeks. The 
first evening out he passes his sword through a perfect stranger, and soon 
afterward finds himself in a very pretty tangle indeed. When things are at 
their very worst the mustachioed guardsman ippears in a quite unexpected 
ly. Robert Neilsen Stephens, who has had previous 
tale, is the author. L. C. Page & Co., Boston. $1.50, 


role, and all ends smooth 
experience with this sort « 


ly 
of 


In Vol. XV of The Philippine Islands appears the first installment of 

translation of one of the first books to be published concerning the Philippines 
—Dr. Antonio de Morga’s Sucesos de las Islas Filipinas, printed in Mexico 
in 1609. ‘This historian was politician and soldier as well, held office in 
the Islands for eight years continuously, and had free access to the “sources” 
in relation to matters which did not fall under his personal observation. His 
work is of the first importance. The translation will be completed in the next 
volume of the series. The Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland. $4 net 


Vol IV of the series of Early Western Travels is given up to a reprint 
of Fortescue Cuming’s Sketches of a Tour to the Western Country. The 
author walked from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, carly in 1807, then went by 
boat to Maysville, Ky. The following year, he continued his journey by boat 
down the Ohio and Mississippi, and made an extended horseback trip in the 
Mississippi Territory. ‘he narrative is direct, unbiassed and informing. lhe 
Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland. $4 net. 


Canadian politics is the central theme in7he imperialist, by Mrs. Everard 


Cotes (Sara Jeanette Duncan). Mrs. Cotes seems to be an ardent disciple 
of Joseph Chamberlain, and Imperial Union, Preferential ‘rade, Tariff on 
Manufactured Goods, and the like are the subjects offered for 

sideration. ‘The author’s craftsmanship saves the book from being hard read 
ing, but the coefficient of safety is not a large one. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $1.50. 


Vol XII. of Historic Highways of America treats of “two great lines of 
pioneer movement, one through northern Virginia and the other through 
central New York”—the Old Northwestern Turnpike being the most im 
portant factor in one case, and the Genesee Road in the other. Mucli the 
larger part of the book is occupied with the experiences of early travellers 

s told in print by themselves. The Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland. $2 net 

\n important and interesting treatise on the Kelation of Weather to Crops 
by Alfred J. McClatchie, is published as Bulletin No. 48 of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of the University of Arizona. It is based upon observa 
tions made at the Experiment Station farm, near Phoenix. 


CHARLES AMADON Moop 











